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THYRA DESMOND; 
oR, 
THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE. 
——@-— 
CHAPTER XII. 
{ sigh the lack of many a thing I sought 
And with old woes new wailing dear time’s waste, 
Aud weep afresh love’s long since cancelled woe 
And moan the expense of many 2 vanish’d sight. 
‘Then can I grieve at grievances foregone ’ 


And wearily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore bemoaned moan, 


Lapy Bratrix Craig drew back instantly uoder 
fle shade of oue of the old gateways that abound in 
the semi-foreign built city of Galway, and strained 
lier ears to catch the faintest words which might 
escape the lips of the inscrutable cousin, whom she 
uastily pronounced, in the depths of her passionate 
spirit, to be at once heartless and false. 

She could scarcely catch even a glimpse of the pair 
who thus excited her indignation and curiosity from 
her hiding-place,; but the impression made upon her 
by the passing but keen survey she had taken of 
Gaston’s companion was too burnt, as it were, in her 
brain to need the supplement of a more deliberate 
aud torturing examination. ‘l'hat the girl with whom 
Gaston was talking bad- numbered even fewer 
summers than herself and that the refined loveliness 
{her sweet face had a most winning charm was 
ut too obvious to the heiress cousin of Lord Ash- 
worth. But still a mingling of haughty contempt 
or a low-born and unscrupulous rival sustained the 
sirl’s spirit in the midst of the wounding and 
cumiliating jealousy that fevered her. 

“I scarcely had hoped to see you here, so far from 
‘our secluded home,”’ Gaston wassaying when Lady 
Seatrix begun to exercise her unsuspected espionage. 
It is, I suppose, a proof that your—may I say our 

~patient is quite convalescent.” 
_“ Mr. Vesci is much better, nearly woll,’’ sail the 
irl addressed, in a voice that sevened wost 


nr ne 








[A NIMBLE HANDMALDEN.) 
dangerously sweet to Beatrix Clare’s joalous ear. 
“ He left us two days since.” 

“ Ah! then I was not altogether in error,’’ re- 
turned Gaston, gaily. “I thought you could not be 
so untrue to yourself as to desert those in need. And 
your father is, [hope, well?” he added, questioningly, 
though perbaps the inquiry was not altoxether as 
much prompted by anxiety for Mr. Desmond's health 
as by some latent curiosity to ascertain the probable 
proximity of an escort of his fuir compauio n in this 
distant expedition from her home. 

“Yes, he is well. Iam waiting for him here. I 
expect him to join me every moment,” retarned the 
girl, falteringly. “He has ouly gone to finish somo 
business in the next street.” 

Would he encounter this father, a reference to 
whom appeared to create some tremor in the fair 
young girl? Or would he betray the clandestine 
nature of their interview by retiring at once from 
the scene? 

Her doubts were soon set at rest. 

«Then I will remain a few minutes, Miss Des- 
mond. I should like just to make my peace with 
vour father for the unceremouious manuer in which 
I took his castle by storm. I should indeed be sorry 
to leave an unfavourable idea of me at the peaceful 
Lake Cottage,” be added, more softly. 

And Beatrix figured to herself that some special 
look or gesture supplied a more personal application 
of the words to the young girl he addressed. 

Tle hands literally clenched with the angry bitter- 
ness of feeling that was alternately crimsouing and 
paling her cheeks, Audit might have been doubtful 
how long her self-control would have restrained her 
under such irritation from breaking in on tho col- 
loquy but that the sound of carriage wheels suddeuly 
reminded her of her aunt’s summons; and, hastily 
gliding back from her hidiug-place to the jeweller’s 
she had quitted, a few moments moro served to place 
her in the carriage which Lady Kathleen already 
tenanted. 

“My love, I could not at all understand your 
movements,” said the old lady, as her niece threw 
hegself in her corner of the cushions. “ You must 











have been a long time at your purchases. I under. 
stood you were comiug to join m» at the bank, so I 
waited again for you a secoud time.” 

“Yes, I suppose I was a good while, aunt,” re- 
turned Beatrix, in a constrained tone, “ And, after I 
had chosen what I wauted, I rather changed my 
mind about it, which accouuts for my second deten- 
tion,” 

“Oh, it did not signify, my dear,” returned Lady 
Kathleen, indulgently. “ And in fact I was almost 
as unfortunate as yourself. I had to wait eome minutes, 
because the manager was busily engaged in some 
long affair with a gentleman, aud, in fact, if it had 
not been for the stranger's courtesy ou seeiug me 
distressed by the delay, and waiving his own claiins 
I sliould have been some time longer.” 

“Indeed! And what might he be like, this polite 
stranger, aunt?” inquired Beatrix, with an appareut 
interest to which Lady Kathleen was little accus- 
tomed from her niece. 

“Oh, a rather peculiar, but high-bred looking man.” 
observed the aunt, roflectively. “‘ Yes, | believe I am 
no bad judge of ‘ra-al old gintry” as our folks say, 
and I should certainly pronounce that this stranger 
betrayed both blood and breediug, though his dress 
was simple almost to shabbiness.” 

* So you left him there, suppose,” returned Bea- 
trix, averting her head lest she might betray the emo- 
tion that was troubliug her iumost heart even to 
her aunt’s dimmed eyes. 

“Really, niece, you are wonderfully sympathetic 
this morning,” smiled the old lady. “ It is plain 
that you are improving rapidly under love’s sunsiine, 
mignonoe, Yes I did leave the considerate stranger in 
the bank, and, in good truth, [ do not believe he» 
liked the business on which they were engaged to be 
made public, so that, after all, 1 must not be too vaiu 
of the attention to the old woman,” 

Beatrix abstractedly returned the smile, but her 
thoughts were far away. 

She tigured to herself the continued dialogue be- 
tween her cousin and that beautiful girl ere they 





were joined by this stranger, whom she at once de- 
cided to be the ‘‘father” alluded to by Gaston iu his 
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inquiries of ithe belle inconnue, ‘ High-bred rand 
distinguished,” evch was her aunt's marvellous praise 
of this unktiown, “And Beaftix knew"but too well that 
the Lady Kathleen was at once discriminating and 
fastidious where such characte i> tics were conee 
There was little hope that the verdict was a mistaken 
one, or that the fair young stranger could have 
the strong drawback to such attractions which 
plebeian associations and habits would infallib!y 
prove. 

“Tlave you completed your business now, my 
love 2”? returned Laiy Kathleen. . “I should think 
that we have not too much time to return home’and 
finish luncheon before your-ridewith your cousin.” 

Lady Beatrix coldly assented, Itweemed to ‘be of 
little importance where-shewasand what mmight-be 
the consequences of her actions, Gaston had deceived 
her, Her dark, jealous nature cast a @lond over all 
that might to others have appeared of fitthe import- 
ance to her peace. All that she felt was a morbid 
longing for solitude, that she might indulge umnoticed 
her bitter fancies aumeconsider the line of conduct she 
ought to pursue, 

‘The drive home ‘was fortunately bat brief, or it 
might have attracted her*aunt’s attention ‘that her 
wayward niece wasabstracted regarding all outward 
ideas and objects as°wélleeunusually silent,weo fares 
she herself was in question, 

But the old lady herself-was somewhat exhausted 





by her unwetted exertions,:and she ‘thankhiljyrre- |! 
tired to herxewn reomifor what rest she:could obtsin, |: 
And ‘Beatrix went ‘to her |: 


ere the lumelkeon hour. 
own chaniber, ‘bat «not to rest. No; the feverish 
tumult of .her minti-was far“toovviolent for suéh ‘re- 
pose, 

She Jo¢ked the doeragainustany posstble intrasion, 
and then,sseetéhing ‘the suallease éf precious stuiis 
from her dress, she dashed it-onthe ground, in atter 
disregard.of ‘its idtrimsic valae-or. ite testination. 

It had teen Chesen‘for him—the “tugrate, the false’ 
one—chosen in.the’freshuess-of ter love : 
rous desire tolavieh it on himwle'had- lected’ to be 
partnercéf therww ealth:and ‘her ‘life. 

Tt was lucky that!the ease did: tthne $41), ' 
or the glistening contents «vould i all (ifledliirodd “| 






have been -erashed tbeueath tier \litthe Meat, aus ‘it/|: 


stamped passionately'in advind 6f ‘ebief toctiesdier- 
vescenee.ef the boiling spirit. 1 

“* Palee.and mean,'false and'basd I werethelindig- | 
nant words*that rose to her lips, TRhen,as éhe:thvew » 
off her walking-dress in -hedtell Of te-" 
straint, a lookét.that eke wore,,contaisiugwportrait 
in miniatureof Gaston Ashworthits: 
feil from her*throat on her lap. ; 

It was but an accident, it was but the invéleutery 
pressure of a spring in the chain that suspended the 
trinket; but yet the girl accepted it as an omen that 
made her shudder in a cold tremor of perplexity. for 
the future, The intellectual features seemed to re- 
proach her for doubting their truth and honour, and 
yet more powerfully appealed to the love and devo- 
tion of her impulsive heart, 

Poor Beatrix Clare. 

It was, indeed, a pitiable spectacle to see that 
terrible struggle between imperious and ardent ‘affec- 
tiou and the haughty exactions to which, nature and 
education had alike trained her from her early. child- 
hood, 

“Gaston, Gaston! if you did but return my. love, 
if you did but respond to all the devetion I would 
lavish ou you, what might be our happiness?” she 


murmured. “ And why not ?”’ she added, with a 
touch of pardouable pride. ‘*Whyekould I mot be 
loved ?” 


She gazed at herself in the lange cheval.glass that 
ocoupied well nigh one side ofthe room, and ex- 
amined its reflection with a keen and reflective 
eye. 

‘I am beantiful,” she said, deliberately, glancing 
at her own image, ‘Yes, judged by mychief enemy, 
I could not doubt that every feature and -every 
tint would decide the question in any court of love,” 
she went oun, bitterly. ‘ Ay, and the very eritics 
and masters of the art could not deny the perfections 
which they would see in my outline of face and form. 
And I have wealth —wealth, that which he needs, and 
which is so rarely united with rankand beauty. Yet 
he loves me not. I cau sve it, and feel it, and the 
very cadence of his voice was different to her—to 
the rival who has stolen his heart, and yet has 
nothing save that baby face. What shall I do? 
what shall I do?” 

And Beatrix threw herself on a chair and buried 
ber face in utter, hopeless agovy of spirit. 

Perhaps the quiet of all around brought: calmer 
thoughts, or else the remembrance of the ‘complete 
hopelessness and ruin that hercousin would thus briug 
ov himself calmed, in a e, the ionate 





spirit which flew over time and space and reality in 
crude imaginings. 
“Iam « idiot — worse still,” 


eke muttered. 


smoviag scanse fer euch fretful 
with than 


’ 


“I am moating and despairings if I were some 
simple, penniless village maiden who was\bereft of 
the sdle lover that her inexperience could secure. 
“Tan heiress—an .esrl’s dauglter—and oa beanty 
—need scarce fear such « ‘fate. Bat,alas! alas! I 
love but one, and I ean but live for love or hate.” 

She went on in the same monotonous soliloquy, 
that told of unconscious speech, to reveul the inner 
thoughts. 

Then she was silent, save in the expressive play 
of the working features that would have enlightened 
the most easual observer as to the various thoughts 
and plans and wishes that swept over her burning 
brain. 

* Yes,” she resumed, at length, “I will be worthy 
@fmy race; I will conquer or die in the strife. 
Gaston shall ‘not profit by my impetuosity to free 
himself from ‘a ‘hated bond. Yes, yes, J will secure 
at once revenge and ambition, if I cannot win love 
and happiness. "I, too, can learn to deceive, and 
smile aad smile as if the heart within was not 
breaking in the strife, If Gaston Ashworth does not 
plead ‘for, and win my heart, in all humility and 
faith, he shall not eecure even a melee 
He shall pine and inet. i 
and his false, wild nature, Pair Rosamontshall 
occupy the place-that .should thave been aiime with- 
out suffering theypenatty, Awd lit were glorious to 


quer in’ 
‘She wawreused fromaiiis @eep-revetto"by aitapat 
the door 


\iaer duties. She owell knew that there was but 

plaints, end rather 
. e Sout y 
ment which prompted ‘her’ 001s. 

“ The Lady Beatrix is right. To-@ayske:might be 
better for some change,” she said, calmly. ‘I shall 
soon correct the mistake. in her toilet.” 

And with rapid skillshe twisted the rich raven 
tresses into a more negligée style round the well 
shaped head, and snatched from a neighbouring box 
some rich myrtle green ribbons, that completely toned 
down and softened that sore abused cashmere robe 
which set off to perfection:the brunette richness of 
complexion. 

Itdid not oceupy many minutes, that change of 
costume under Tessa’s rapid fiugers, and .it would 
hardly have been noticed thatany delay marked the 
young: girl’s response to the summons to the eating- 
apartment, 

“You are punctaal, I see, Gaston,” she said glanc- 
ing ata timepiece which would have been worthy of 
a far more gorgeous surrounding than the hired apart- 
ment could: beast. ‘‘ What unusual phenonenon may 
we expect from this exact obedience to rule ?” 

Gaston laughed uneasily. 

“ Tecarcely know that my vagariesoan be honoured 
by any such appreciation, Beatrix. But when 
there is mo actualcause tothe contrary, I quite hold 
that punctuality.isa virtue, wortly even of kings, 
and I hope that I am not.so utterly regardless of it 
as you suppose. ” 

Beatrix laughed softly. 

“Then you really bad novattractions to detain you 
from me, Cousin Gaston, and therefore we are 
honoured by your presence,” she said, playfully. 

“ Well, it is pechaps all we can: expect, and I do 
fear it is terribly wearisome.aud annoying to ‘you 
in this dall, quiet place. What say you to starting 
away to new scenes and wending our way back to 
Dublin, ‘and thence to Corrigan Castle for the Christ- 
mas? Aunt Kathleen would play hostess, and I should 
like to become familiar with my maternal ancestors 
in their shadowy portraits and graves, though not in 
mere bodily presen ce.” 

Lord Ashworth bad been busily dissecting a 
chicken as his cousia spoke, and the task had 
brought a flush to bis brow when he at last dis- 
pensed the contents of the dish. 

“Of course it would be a.great honour to the 








old chateau, Beatrix,” he said, meaniogly ; “but I 


ety. h. 


pena) | 
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scateely thiak itineedshorten our stay near Lough 


\Comtib. You have ndt seen’ many ofthe objects of 
interest around the neighbourhood, and there will be 
plenty of time to leave it in two or three weeks from 
now.” : 

Beatrix shook her head ‘megatively. 

“No, I do not care to remain, Guston; I have set 
my heart on being in Dublin on my birthday next 
month, or I should lose all my presents. Dear, dear! 
bow old one must be getting when folks forget the 
day one was born ; don’t think it worth remember. 
ing,’’ she added lightly. “See, Gaston, here is a 
trifling cadeau, to show I have not come to that crisis 
yet,” and she extended the small case which had so 
narrowly escaped destruction a brief space be‘ore. 

Gaston took it with guilty flush. 

It was em fito be thus shamed by a touch- 
ing smnetn beanies ;and he examined both the 
jewels and case with*unusual minuteness as he spoke 
his thanks. 

“They @reimexquisite taste, and the production 
of a provincial Galway jeweller, I see,” he added, 
afvermeme earnest expression of thanks. ‘‘ Was it at 

_yourtimstance he obtained them, Beatrix, or was it 
Oe ?’-he asked, quietly. ee a 

i mast giverthe worthy jeweller all due 
and dewereetivmerit,” she replied. ‘It was in his 
‘@teock ‘wien. its treasures this morning, 
and «it was ly ‘impossible for him to have 





diviged: my wishes en tlre.subject withouta witch to 


“Tperiie hor issonough writcheraft about you, 

Beattix, ama “belie,” said the young ‘earl, -evasively. 
“Bho grorwere lim tthe town, were you, ama ‘eousine ? 
“You ¢heutd haveiforwxrned me of your intentions, 
#hat ‘Inmight-haveesconted you.on‘yeur travels.” 

i —- no, that Avorld Gao ver dawre answered,” re- 


*Taancheon ts ready, Af "yan please, m yitady, and | trix, gaily ; “Mit ewedld have placed .a ban 
Aberearl and Lady Katiileen «are avaiting,’’' ‘tee }oon your’ movereute, f Moma —_ et there was, | 
wéieo of her Freuch-bred maid, who boasted at omee | d yupathy inser adm. ‘lavas in quest of 

saiicntastagaer nici a! quilucenl| * meetgaeetamemeancnie eccrine 
ned # m 0 i : Bhi dita wary at ber 
lions, tastixe er ' i : a fase vw ost tnd . Oe her 
WBeatréx hastily opened:tiee door. | ‘beiere ; but her 
not k «were ‘Tossa. [thought | pertectesenpest was more 
‘peuwere. at your Gan,” de hurriedly. “** | sbadfling mn i “af heriingennous. 

hair smoothed a r myitdrive, | Tyne #4 

and ‘Icthidk ‘these eribbous ‘are a most unbecoming 2 x : en {TL sean eommand here: 
-@hade. Have yyou mo others for ‘this dress ?” H id, recover- 
sdided, impatiently. |siaggtn an tases ai Crop oer age if 

‘Phe soubrette smited furtively as she-comarencell); Meal nat oad Shy “tliis elegans 


‘themystery you pre- 
| served was sa sand oshig @pon -my gallantry, at the 
very tf nacre. 

“Ah! That is the consequence of a guilty con- 
science, I fear,” returned the girl, playfully. “If 
you had no carefully guarded secrets you would 
never imagine simple women could be capable of any. 
However, i am blighted you approve of ay choice. 
The triuket will be near enough to your breast to 
prick consciences, if it neéds a reminder,” she added, 
gaily. “‘*And now;[ will drop the, disenssion of my 
own little plans for the present tis the most 
pleasant part of my dey-here, Gaston, and—I almost 
begin to think I should not be driven to drown my- 
self in the well, were we to enjoy “our téte-)-tétes as 
much at Oastle—only it might tack ‘the «stimu- 
lus of uncertainty there,” she:added,-sizniticantly, as 
she rose from the table and jpassed lightly into the 
adjoining room. 

Gaston remaiued fora few moments in:‘thoughtful 
doubt, his eyes fixeil-on ‘the ‘beaatiful-oadeau’he had 
just received, and which certainly, gave.the key-note 
to‘his reflections. 

“ Oan:she have seen me and her?’’ he thonght. 
“Ts that the meaning of her vagae hints? But 1 think 
she would scarcely ‘have .so curbed that exacting 
temper of hers if she.had had one.glimpse of Thyra 
Desmond’s beantiful face. Bah! why should'I care 
if it. did\so happen? ,Mostassuredly I swill not. marry 
Beatrix Clare, to be in bondage to-her jealous temper. 
And although I will not throw away the ,obvious 
and.easy way of repairing .fortune’s ankinduess, | 
will never.be jalse.enough .to,zive my land to one 
womau if I have permitted another to win my 
heart,” 


CHAPTER XITI, 

Lapy BEaTrix.CLare would, peraaps, have found 
ample consolation for her jealous, fears bad she pos- 
sessed. the ‘* second-sight”’ or.the “ear ” of .the. fairy 
tales duriug the hour ;hatelapsed, after the discovery 
of her cousin’s treacherous intercour:? 
with the fair young ‘Lhyra. 

The recluse of the liock Cottage was habitually so 
stern ii is rejections of .all overtures from this-kiad, 
and.so liable to fits of deeper gloom than usual on 
the slightest event ‘which could annoy and fret bis 
mor bid nature, that his daughter was more sad shau 
surprised to witness the cold, short replics. and the 
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forbidding looks which effectually checked Gaston 
in his attempt to mollify the displeasure he pre- 
sumed had been excited by his resolute intrusion on 
the day of the boat:accident. 

“ Tt-isa matter-of the past,-sir; it will never occur | 
again, I will guarantee, ‘The truest apology or atone- 
ment you oan offer will ’be to abstain from ‘thee 
and toallow me'to bid you farewell,’’ was “Bric 
Desmond’sstern, repelling, though not rade, response’ 
to the polished frankness of the young man’s excuses. 

here was certainly no more ‘to be said, ‘unless 
Gaston had been ‘resolved to commit a ‘breath of 
courtesy that wus foreign to his nature. ; 

And, with a lingering glance at ‘T'hyra’s satldened | 
face, and a respectful but somewhat haughty bow to 
the ungracious recluse, Lord Ashworth had obeyed’ 
the dismissal, and turned slowly and reluctantly 
fromthe spot where Mr. Desmond: had joined his 
daughter some quarter of an hour or ao after Beatrix, 
Clare bad quitted her hiding-place. And Gaston’s 
mind was certainly even more effectually occu by 
this remarkable bebaviour.on ‘the part of ‘Thyra, 
Desmond's father than, by Thyra Desmond herself, 

In good truth the recluse. bad unconscieusly taken, 
the most sure method of fixing the image which he 
most earnestly desired to efface ‘from the~mind-and 
heart of the stranger, whose’very name was as yet 
a mystery'to both father and daughter. 

Ina brief space from that parting farewell ‘Mr. 
Desmond and his child “were again on the calm 
waters of the lake, which scarcely seemed capable of 
the fearful squall that ‘had caused such anxiety and | 
trouble to its votaries, ; 

Thyra’s graceful figure was never more fully dis- 
played than in her favourite exercise, and.as .she 
gracefully and easily wielded her light oars,even 
her father’s eye could not but rest onthe familiar 
form with melancholy admixation:that had morepain 
than pleasure in its element. ‘ 

“Poor child!” came -at length from his’ lips, ina 
tone so soft and low that i+ touched :to ‘the -very 
quick his dauyhter’s susceptible. heart. 

“Why poor, dear father?” she.seid, with a:some- 
what forced gaiety, ‘Do you! think I lookso very 4 
woe-begone that you bestew such.an. epithet on me? 
They say pity is akin to contempt, you know,” she 
added, withia pretty grave shake of her head, “and 
1 am afraid Jama great deal.too- proud for that.” 

Mr. Desmond sighed, rather like-an irresistible 
relief to.an overcharged heart than a mere ‘sigh: of - 
sadness er‘caprice. 

“Thank Heaven ‘for ‘that, ‘fm one ‘sense ‘at any 
rate,” ‘he said “It may bea-safeguard for'you in 
manya danger, my darling, and there is more sorrow 
still in store for us. ‘Thyra, have you strength ‘to 
bear up against fresh adversity 2” 

Certainly the girl’s face did pale and her ‘heart’ 
stilled its throbbings at the ominous words, bat her 
voice was firm and clear as she replied ; ; 

“ Yes, dearest, best father, I will be as brave as 
you can figure to yourself would befit any heroine,”’, 
she went ov, with a wansmile. “Do not fear for me; 
I will be happy with you whatever may betide us. 

Tears started in the sunken eyes of the:recluse as, 
he listened to the, generous words of the child he had 
of late treated too harshly “for so tender a flower 
growing in such rugged, ungenial soil. 

“My ‘heart’s one, my ,ouly treasure,’ he said, | 
proudly, “I do mot.deservethis at your hands. I 
have seemed mig sys and barah and unjust of late, . 
but it has:been deep love and anxiety for you that 
have mingled with the cantankerous souzuess born. of 
misfortune and injury, I dreaded for your-peace: 
and safety, my child, and have perhaps made yon 
miserable in ty very terror that others should destroy 
your happiness,"’ 

Thyra’s cheéks crimsoned; she could not. mis, 
understand her father’s:meaning even with her inex- 
perience of life and mankind. 

“You spoke of some news certainly, papa ; tell 
me what it is—at least, if you wish mo to know it,” 
the sxid, hurriedly. “Anything .is -better :than 
suspense,” 

- ‘Desmond shook bis head with a haggard 
smile. 

“So we oftenthink, my Thyra, till we-are ‘tried, 
Bat when the blow comes we would fain .avert .it: 
from descending on.us, even after praying fer ‘the 
en‘turance tobe past. However,.I will-take you at 
your word. it is :poverty that is about ‘to add ‘its® 
sting to the restofveur coils, Phyra. ‘The means’ 
that has supplied .me for so.long is suddenly, unex- 
pectedly gone—gone like a -vanishiug cloud that 
leaves no-trace even of ‘its-existence.”” 

Thyra.gave # slight gasp, but rather of relief than 
despair. 

“Is thaball, papa?” shesaid. “Oh, need not 
have been so alarmed for me; I'am not In the least 
crushed by the tlow-yon:predicted so gravely. We 
can work. 'We'can earm money. It will be almost 


bjeet | obtain the -hamblest livélihood swith such total 


(| ment on his daughter's part. 


| indulge the instinets of her gushing heart to the very 





better,” came involuntarly from her lips, 


! welcome and desired by you ?”’ 


_ \Betterthan:atterstarvation ; is that your:mean-: 
ing?" said her father, withasadd@ened reproach in jis 
tone. “\Well, well,dtisaatandl, aud.Ieam a selfish, 
mnreasoning being to expect ‘otherwise. Bat the 
worst is:beyeud your comprehension, my-fair child,’ 
he:said;movewseriously; “the difleulty will bo to 


absence of interest and friends:as is our situation. 
No, I:can seomo gleam of hope, Thyra, none. It is 
anotherstroke:of ‘the eviligenius that has pursued 
me through ay «wiole.dife,‘and I.could be content to 
lie. down andibid it do its: werstcbut for you. At least 
T thought ‘to spare :you this sting. I knew you 
‘were doomed in your very infancy-toendure disgrace 
and_paintin the very tenderest emotions that :are 
supposed to give joy and pride tothe female heart. 
But at sbeast I ‘believed :you ‘wold :be saved 
from ‘the degradation of “poverty, «and all that :it 
brings in its train,’ he pursued, in «a \tone/of the 
deepest abasemeut and-sorrow,-eueh as was foreign 
to his strong, stern temper. 

It was suffic'ent to melt every ‘lingering resent- 


“ Darling father, be comforted ; it will but serve to 
draw us more nearly togethe:,” she said, soothingly. 
‘If T have to employ my time and thoughts for you 
Sage’ me 4 9 to ‘lream 6f any fancied 

- itis but a Blessing in disguise, perhaps 
father,” she added, pala bin tisied 

“Bless you, my child, for the words ani the 
thoughts, even if they prove ‘tobe in vain,” re- 
turned the recluse, sadly, “‘Perhaps it may be as 
you hope, and then «it \will ‘but. deepen my remorse 
that I did not throw avyself ‘boldly into the -strife 
of men, instead of cowering down beneath my 
anguish and my curse in cowardly solitude and 
inaction. Who knows but that your spirit .may 
inspire your crushed and timorous father, my 
Thyra?” he went on, a faint gleam lighting ypshis 
haggard features. 

The girl returned it with a sweet, brave calm in 
her expressive face that had yet something hollow 
in its placid courage, 

She strove so’hard, poor child,‘to ‘sustain herself 
and that suffering ‘parent, “and ‘yet ‘the pain and 
gloom of suspicion were so strong and overpowering 
in her sickened spirit. 

How was-she, athertender’age and in her inex- 
perience to imagine the danger ‘that menaced her ? 
or to encounter in the front of the battle all the 
heat and the fury of the strife so fatally described 
by him «vho should have been ‘her protector and 
her guide? ~~ 

But Eric Desmond either did not or would not 
perceive this. 

“Bless you, my darling,” “re -returned, after a 
brief pause. “It may be shat yeuch angel patience 
and courage may avail ‘to avert the consequences 
that awaited your youth and womauhood. Some- 
times, my “darling,” tre went .on, firmly, “I have 
deemed that my very’ life ‘has'been selfish to cloud 
yours, and that I have ‘been simply your bane,a 
regular upas tree ov'r*your pure, bright days. But 
should “it be so, should you ‘find cause to rejoice 
rather than to"mourn when I am gone, my darling, 
at least remember ‘that it was love that watched 
over you—love that mourned your .fall;even though 
it may be mistaken in its very-anxiety to avert and 
ignore it.” 

“ Yes,,yes! Beat peace, dearest-father. I.know 
and believe.it, Bat why should you talk so gloomily ? 
There are weeks and months, ay, and, please 
Heaven, years for me to.prove that I‘am speaking 
truth. We willbe happier than ever, dear father, 
now that we so entirely comprehend each other; 
only tell me: what’ we must do. 

“Will it be necessary to ‘leave ‘the dear old 
cottage ? or can I.find sufficient employment of any 
kind on eo Yon see I am in 
earnest. Jam quite y;” she-edded, with forced 
but well-sustained courage. 

‘Mr.:Desmond did not reply for‘some few moments. 
His ‘throat had a -cheising’in its cord that made 
speech diffieult, if he-would ‘restrain and disguise his 
feelings. 

“I must think, Thyra, and plan for the future ere 
I can decide,” ‘he said, at ‘last. *““Only promise me 
one thing ere we quit this miserable subject, give me 
one assurance to'’set my heart at rest.”’ 

** What is it, my father ? only tell your child,” she 
replied, in far tenderer accents than she had ever 
ventured to use to her revered parent. But their 
very relations seemed changed now, and she could 


uttermost. 

“ Thyra, I believe—I know, that the late inmate of 
our house—the unlucky friend of your friends—en- 
tertained some such feelivg for you as men call love. 
Tell me, child, did you ever listen to, did you ever 
encourage such an avowal on his part, and was it 





The maiden blood mantled richly in the delicate 
cheeks of Eric Desmond’s daughter at bis abrupt 
and Searching questions. Yet there was scarcely the 
flutter of anxious agitation in her look and manuner 
as she replied, firmly : 

“ Mr. Vesci was too honourable and ‘too refined to 
expose me to such a trial while tending him in his 
critical illness, father. He. never even asked mo 
whether sucha confession would ‘be wélcome ; and, 
of course, | had.no opportunity ¢f cheéking or of en- 
couraging it; besides, it is over now. He isgone ; we 
shall never meet again. Why not forget, or think 
of. him in kindness and gratitude.as the ~preserver of 
my life?” she went on. 

“ Ah, there it is,” said Mr, Desmond, witha tone 
of the old reproachful spirit,” there it is; as well 
think of a Newfoundland dag as of a man whose na- 
tural instinct is to catch up adrowning woman rather 
than.abandon her to perish. However, thatis not to 
the purpose now, Thyra, WhatI require’from you is 
an eugagement never to listen under any circum- 
stances to words of love, or even offer 6f marriage, 
from Brian Vesci, unless they are sanctioned, ay, 
and. urged, by his father, andthen, Thyra, then, when 
all was done, and the very irrevocable words should 
be said, then it would be rare sport, I mean a fitting 
opportunity, to open and read the whole'listory that 
gives a:key to my life and yours. ‘The proud bigot 
might hide his head in abject penitence then!” 

And a hoarse, strange laugh escaped the thin lips 
of the rechuse, that temnted ‘his daughter into tho 
belief that his very brai:. ws fevered by the shock he 
had that day received. 

* Papa, dear, that is folly, it is so out of all proba- 
bility that it should be so ” she said pleadingly, “ let 
me leave miserable, needless hopes, and speak of 
what is nearer to our hearts. Why should you not 
live many years to guide and govern my destiny ?’’ 
she added more cheerfully. 

He shook his head. 

“ Life and death are in the hands of the Almighty, 
Thyra, but itis my belief that mine will not bea 
long sojourn in this weary -world. It is but a poor 
omen of your love «and confidence if you will not 
give me this poor pledge, which surely commits you 
to-.so little save what should govern the conduct of a 
modest and delicate, minded maiden.” we 

It was scarcely the moment to urge the conviction 
that: pressed so strongly on the girl’s mind. It could 
not be fitting to tell a suffering parent that she 
doubted and suspected the inner and secret causes of 
his earnest behest. And yet Thyra Desmond was 
fully convinced that her father’s past life was in 
some mysterious manner connected with the family 
of the young preserver of her life, and that his very 
name liad conjured up many a préninl memory which 
explained the ungracious churlishuess of his 
conduct.” 

“Father, I will never degrade myself or you by 
entering into any family where I was not a welcome 
inmate,” she added, firmly; “and if that promise 
will suffice, I give it to you from my-iumost heart, 
whether it be friend or stranger who may be in 
question. Will that satisfy you ?” 

Mr. Desmond had litile time to reply, for at the 
noment the boat approached the landiug-place that 
had been especially available for Thyra’s conveni- 


‘ence, 


And the sole man servant the cottage could boast 
was already there to relieve his young lady of any 
further charge. 

Thyra fancied.that there was an unwonted falter- 


iing in her father’s step, an’ a degree of unsteadiness 


in his gait a they walked .ro the ascent to the 
cottage. ’ Ae 2 

But she rather attributed the-slight indisposition 
that was thus mauifested to the unwonted exertion 
and the vil'tidings that had ‘shocked “his “sensitive 
nerves so suddenly: than to any physivdl aitment. 

“We will speak on ‘this to-morrow, my love, “ ire 
said as Dinah retired, after bringing in all the simple 
delicacies that constituted the‘repast of the recluse. 
“ Phen I shall have collected my thoughts sufficiently 
to arrange in‘some degree for the future, and for 
your honour and safety, my béeloveil one,” be added, 

ravely. 
, Toye assented in silence. She’ longed, yet dreaded 
any such pursuance of the wnwelconre theme. Anda 
vague hope that her father might have exaggerited 
the danger, and that afew hours of refreshing rest 
would strengthen ‘his ‘shattered ‘netves, served still 
fatther to cheer her own young and buoyant spirit. 

She refrained even from the usual subjects of their 
evening talk, in deference ‘to her father's evident 
exhaustion, ‘and quickly went ‘to her harp and 
began some ‘of the melodies he so dearly loved. 

But his voice quickly stopped the ‘touching song 
that was usually his especial favourite. 

“ Not to-riight, my love. I cannot bear even your 
sweet voice to night,”*he said, with a wan smile. 
“to-morrow I shall be myself again, Still, my 
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darling, that rich organ of yours would be an un- 
failing attraction in the rank in which you are 
fitted to move. Who knows but that it may help in 
smoothing the more rugged path that seems to 
await my precious jewel? But no more of this at 
present. Good night, my Thyra; may Heaven bless 
and keep my darliug child, my only treasure, my 
innocent and injured oue.” 

He laid his hand on her head as he uttered the 
venediction with unwonted solemn tenderness that 
soothed and awed his daughter as she retired to rest. 

It was long ere she slept that night, and yet it 
was not till she had closed her eyes for a brief in- 
terval that she heard her father’s step passing her 
door to his own chamber. : 

Tired and worn as he had appeared, it was evi- 
dent that some unexplained cause had disturbed him 
after his dismissal of herself to her, room and Thyra 
was again some unusual time ere she sank into a real 
and permanent slumber. : 

This broken and fitful sleep rendered the morning 
repose far more sound and late in its duration than 
was natural with the young mountain-bred maiden, and 
it was not till the sun was streaming into her window 
that she fairly opened Ler eyes to consciousness of 
returning day. : 

She sprang up in haste, fearful that she might have 
kept her father waiting by ber unwonted tardiness, 
rapidly performing the first part of her toilet, and, 
throwing on a dressing-gown she went to fulfil 
her morning duties of preparing breakfast and 
tapping at her father’s door to announce its readi- 
ness ere she fully completed Ler morning attire. But 
it seemed that he was as late lu his slumbers as her- 
self, 

She knocked ouce—twice—thrice—and each time 
with iucreased force —iucreasing terror of spirit. 

She feared she kuew not what, from the strange 
silence, and at last, with desperate courage, she 
pushed the door open and advauced slowly aud 
wwemblingly iuto the room. 


(To be continued.) 





A HARD TEST. 

A GENTLEMAN vuce heard a labouring man swear 
dreadiully iu the presence of a number of his coim- 
He told him it was a cowardly thing to 
swear 60 in compauy, when he dared not do it by 

‘The man said he was not afraid to swear 
atauy time or in aay place. 

“lll give \vu ten shillings,” said the gentleman, 
* if you will wv into the village churchyard at twelve 
o'clock to-ni ut, and swear the same oaths which you 
lave uttered Lere, when you are alone.” 

“ Agreed,” oaid the man; “’tis an easy way of 
earnluy ten shillings,” 

‘¢ Well, you come to me to-morrow and say you 
lave done it and the money is yours.” 

The time passed on; midnight came. The man 
went to the graveyard, It was a night of pitchy 
darkness. As he entered the graveyard not a sound 
was heard; all was still as death. Then the 
gentleman's words came over him with a wonderful 
power. The thought of the wickedness he had 
committed, and of what he had come there to do, 
darted across his mind like a flash of lightning. He 
trembled at his folly. Afraid to take avother step, 
he fell on his knees, and instead of the dreadful 
oaths he came to utter the earnest cry went up, 
* ITeaveu be merciful to mea sianer !” 


panious, 


The next day be went to the gentleman and | 


thanked him for what he had done, and said he 
had resolved not to swear another oath as long as 
he lived. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM “ YANKEE Doop.ie.”—In 
the attacks made upou the French posts in America, 
In 1755, those against Niagara and Frontenac were 
Jed by Governor Shirley and General Jackson, ‘The 
army during the summer, lay on the eastern bank of 
the Hudson, a little south of the city of Albany. In 
the early part of June, the troops of the eastern pro- 
Viuces began to pour in, company after company: 
aud such an assemblage of meu never before througed 
together on such an occasion, unless an example may 
be found in the ragged regiment of Sir John Falstaff. 
It would have relaxed the gravity of an anchorite to 
see the descendauts of the Puritans marching through 
the streets of the city, aud taking their stations on 

he left of the Euglish army, some with long coats, 
aud others with no coats at all, aud with colours as 
Various as the rainbow ; some with their cropped hair 
like the army of Cromwell, and others with wigs, the 
locks of which floated with grace around their shoul- 
ders. ‘Tueir march, tieir accoutrements, aud the 
whole arrangement of the troops furnished matter of 
amusement to the English army. The bands played 
airs of two centuries ago; and the tout ensemble, 
pya the whole, exhibited a sight to the wouderiu, 
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trangers to which they had not been accustomed. 
ioe the club of wits ‘hat belonged to the British 
army there was a Dr. Shuckburg attached to the staff 
who combined with his knowledge of surgery, the 
skill and talent of a musician. To please the new- 
comers, he composed a tune, and with much «ravity 
recommended it to the officers as one of the most 
celebrated airs of martial music. The joke took, to 
the no small amusement of the English. Brother 
Jonathan exclaimed it was “ ‘nation fine,” and in a 
few days nothing was heard is the provincial camp 
but the air of “ Yankee Doodie.” Little did the 
author in his composition then suppose that an air 
made for the purpose of levity and ridicale should 
be marked for such high destinies. In twenty years 
from that time the national march inspired the 
men of Bunker’s Hill; and inless than thirty, Lord 
Cornwallis and his army marched into the American 
lines to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle.” 


THE WINDS. 


Ou, murmuring breeze of summer hours, 
On thy wings thou bearest sweet perfume ; 
For thou dost live where the gentle flowers 
Silently bend their heads iu bloom. 
Where the silvery stream glides on its way, 
Thy voice is heard with the wavelet’s play. 


Oh, gentle wind of the summer fair, 

Thou bringest a calm to the weary heart! 
And as we list to thy music rare, 

We mourn to think thou shalt soon depart, 
There’s a wonderful cadence in thy voice, 
That biddeth the weary heart rejoice. 


Oh, chilling wind of the autumn drear, 
Thy voice breathes ever of sad decay ; 
Thou fadest the flowers, the leaves grow sere— 
Thou dost chant a dirge as they pass away, 
For the lovely lost, for the geutle gone, 
Ah, woeful the sound of thy desolate moan! 


Oh, bitter wind of the winter wild! 

Thy voice sounds harsh as it greets the ear! 
Not like the breath of the summer mild, 

With its soft low voice aud tuneful lyre— 
Not like the autumn’s mournful lay, 
As it sweeps the verdure from earth away, 


But a rader blast than winter’s breath 
Will silently fade the beautiful bloom ; 
’Tis the cold and pitiless touch of death, 
‘That beareth the weary away to the tomb. 
When they are goue the winds will weep, 
But no souad of earth cau disturb their sleep. 
H. L. M. C. 








SCIENCE. 


Improvep Sprine Bep Borrom.—This inven- 
tion consists of arched slats resting at the ends on 
cross bars, which yield to the end pressure of the 
slats by means of rubber springs. Over the arched 
slats are horizontal slats fastened at the middle, 
and resting at the ends on cross bars supported by 
coiled springs on the moveable rests of the arched 
slats. 

IMPROVED PLANT ProrgecToR.—This is a device 
by which flowers and other planta may be protected 
It consists of a 
hollow tapering standard placed on legs with side 
openings and shelves at different heights, on which 
the plants are placed to be heated by a lamp under 
the standard. A top cross-piece supports a covering 
thrown over the whole to prevent the escape of 
heat and moisture. 

INSTRUMENT TO IMITATE THE HUMAN Votcr 
—A curious invention is reported from Cologne 
where, at the last of the admirable popular ieo- 
tures which have formed so marked a feature in 
this spring’s programme for the instruction of the 
masses in the Rhenish capital, an instrumeat was 
shown by the lecturer, Professor Amberg, which is 
able to imitate the human voice. By this ingenious 
invention, to which the ambitious name vox 
humana has been given, all the vowel sounds and 
the labials can be rendered with perfect clear- 
ness and accuracy; it also gives some of the 
gutterals, but as yet the instrument shas 
not succeeded in rendering the hissing or the deeper 
laryngeal sounds. 

BRAIN OF Man anp Apgs.—Professor Owen is 
quoted as saying, before the Anthropolozical 
Soviety here, that as tho brain of man .s more com- 

plex in its organization than the brain of inferior 
animals, it is more subject to injury, and more 
liable to experience the want of perfect develop- 
ment; that instances of idiocy occur among all 
races of mankind, and that extreme smaliness of 
the skull indicates want of intellect approaching to 
idiocy. Alluding to the attempts that have been 
made to find a link of connection between man’ and 
apes, he remarked that it was possible that an 





idiot with an imperfectly developed brain might 
wander into some cave and there die, and iu two or 
three hundred years his bones might be covered 
with mud, or be imbedded in stalagmite, and, when 
discov such a skull might be adduced as afford. 
ing the look ed-for link connecting man with the in- 
ferior animals. Hoe expresses the opinion that the 
difference in question is altogether too wide to bo 
bridged over by the skull of any creature yet dis- 
cove 

Renpgseing OrpINARY Darawina Paper 
TRANSPARENT.—Herr Fuscher has discovered a 
method for rendering ordinary drawing paper 
transparent during the time that a tracing is being 
made, and afterwards restoring its original appear- 
ance. The process consists of dissolving a cer:ain 
quantity of castor oil in two or three volumes of 
pure spirits of wine, according to the thickness of 
the paper, and of applying this solution by means 
ofasponge. The spirit evaporates at the end of a 


few minates, and the paper is ready for use. Tho 
drawing may be made in pencil or Indian ink. Its 
original opacity is afterwards restored to the paper 
by plunging it in pure spirits of wine, whieh may 
be Pept for dissolving the oil on future occasions. 


TO PREVENT WHITE PAINT FROM TURNING 
YELLOW. 


Dr. Lugpersporrr, of Berlin, in discussing te 
cause of white paint turning yellow wherever it is 
excluded from the light, attributes this fault to an 
inseparable property of linseed oil, and believes that 
the only cure for it is to substitute some other ma- 
terial for the oil. ‘The value of dryiaog oils for mix- 
ing with pigments depends entirely on the property 
which they have of being converted, by the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, into’a peculiar resin. When entirely 
dry, this resin is the only bond of union, and to it 
the oil colours owe their stability. During this 
oxidation of the oil toa resin and the drying of tho 
paint, especialiy where there is suflicient air and 
light, the yellowing takes place. 

nen sandarac is employed, .it is first carefally 
picked over, and all pieces of bark or wood thrown 
out; 7 oz3. of sandarac, 2 ozs. Venice turpentine, 
and 24 023. of alcohol of 90 per cent. Tralles, or 
specilic gravity 0°333, are putin a suitable veasel 
over a slow five or spirit lamp, and heated witi 
diligent stirring until it is almost but not quite 
boiling. If the mixture be kept at this temperature, 
with frequent stirring, for an hour, the resin. wili 
all be dissolved, and the varnishis ready as eoon as 
itis cool. The Venice turpentine is necessary to 
prevent too rapid drying, and more dilute alcoiol 
cannot be employed, because sandarac does not dis- 
solve easily in weaker alcohol, and furthermore, tie 
alcohol, by evaporation,’ would soon beco:ne sv 
weak that the resin would be precipitated as 4 
powder. When this is to be mixed with white lead, 
the latter must first be finely ground in water, and 
dried again. Itis then rubbed with a little tur- 
pentine ona slab, no more turpentine being taken 
than is absolutely necessary to enable it to be 
worked with the muller. One pound of the whito 
lead is then mixed up with exactly half a pound of 
varnish, and stirred up for use. It must be ap- 
plied rapidly, because it dries soquickly. If, when 
dry, the colour is wanting in lustre, it indicates tho 
use of too much varnish, In such cases the article 
painted should be rubbed, when perfectly dry, with 
a woollen cloth to give it a gloss. 

Dammar varnish is made by heating 8 ozs. gum 
dammar in 16 ozs. 0.1 of turpentine to 60 or 70 de- 
grees R. (167 to 190 degrees Fah.), stirring dili- 
gently aud keeping it at this temperature until all 
is melted. 


Cuntous Fact.—Friction impedes the progress 
of the railway train, and yet it is only through fric- 
tion that it makes any progress. This apparent 
paradox is explained when we remember that by 
reason of the frictional bite of the drivers upon the 
track they draw the train. The bearings of the 
wheel upon the rails are a mere line where they 
come in contact, iron and iron, yet this slight ant 
almost imperceptible hold is sufficient to move 
hundceds of tous of dead weight with the speod of 
tie wind. 

TwistinG Inox By Etrctrricrry.—The remark- 
able phonomenoa, first observed by Professor Gore, 
wiica Consists in the very perceptible twisting of a 
bar of irou by the joint effects of currents of elec- 
tricity passing longitudinally through and also 
around such a bar by means of the insulated wire 
of an enveloping helix, has been further investigated. 
Subsequent experiments have shown that such 
twisting may be made to reach fully one quarter of 
a revolution. It has also been ascertained that bota 
currents are necessary, to the development of the 
phenomena. Either current, when applied sepa 
ately, simply produces the effects of magnetiznz 
the bar. The diraction of the twist is dutinitely 
related t2 t2 direction of the eurrent in the helix. 
In order to produce the fullest effect, the carrents 
must be simultaueogus. When they are succesaivy 
a perceptible tw.st resulta in a lesser d-gree 
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“HE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Br 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
ACTHOR OF 


“Only Country Love,” “* The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc., etc. 
—_—>__ 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
‘Some Jack-in-office holds the keys 
Of rer men’s misfortunes, and turns them 
To his own advantage. 

So Bertie had declared love, and won an ackuow- 
ledgment from Ethel that his love was returned. 

For a few moments the rapture which necessarily 
followed upon his success rendered him unconscious 
end oblivious to the dangers and obstacles which 
still bestrewed his path. 

A sigh from Ethel—he still held her haud— 
woke him from his dream, 

“ What shall we do?” he asked, in a low, tender 
voice. 

It was a momentous question. 

To win a confession of her love from Lady Bois- 
dale was one thing, to obtain her hand in marriage 
‘was another aud a very different one, 

Ethel looked down upon him with infinite love, 
aud shook her head. : 

She did net know. She was not mad enough to 
believe for an instant that Lord Lackland would 
vonsent to the match, and she could not see her way 
at all. 

Now Bertie was the soul of honour, and as he 
at, almost. knelt, at his loved one’s feet he deter- 
snined to act in strict accordance with the dictates of 
his conscience. 

“ Ethel,” he said, and the name sounded wonder- 
fully sweet as he dwelt upon it with loving tender- 
wess, “Ethel, we will be brave. I must go to the 
earl and ask for my pearl of price. Suall I go to- 
‘morrow ?” 

Ethel turned pale and sighed. 

*'l'o-morrow ?” she said. ‘Yes, must it be so 
oon ?”” 

* Yes,’’ he said, quietly and gravely, “the world 
will say that I should have asked him first ; but we 
cannot always control our hearts, they will have 
their way sometimes, «nd wine Las been uuder boit 
aud bar go long—so long.” 

“So long?” she murmured, blushing, and turning 
away irom him. 

“Almost trom the day when T first saw you—do 
you remember the time? Poor Leicester was alive 








he 


(THE CAPTAIN SHOWS HIS TEETH. } 


we one, aud I poured all my hopes and fears into his 


“ Poor Leicester,”’ said Ethel, softly. 

‘“* He had hopes and fears of his own,” said Bertie, 
“for no one kuows how much, how deeply 
he loved Violet; yet notwithstanding his own 
doubts and difficulties he always had sympathy for 
me, and would listen night and day to my com- 
plaints, for I did complain, Ethel, I thought it bard 
that i should be debarred from hope; you were au 
earl’s daughter—as you are now——aud I was penni- 
less, struggling, unknown,” 

* But it is all altered now,” breathed Ethel, press- 
ing his hand, “You are famous, and—and not 
PE: 

No, but I am not rich,” said Bertie. 

What should that matter to papa?” said Ethel. 

“ He does not want money.’ 

Bertie, who had his suspicions, thought that it 
might be otherwise, but he did not wish to dis- 
hearten or distress his darling with premature fore- 
boding, so he remaiued silent. 

But his eyes spoke volumes, nevertheless, and 
Ethel rose, intoxicated with her new-born hapypi- 
ness, to meet Lady Lackland, who was seen ap- 
proaching. 

“ Ah, Mr. Fairfax,” said the countess, eyeing him 
suspiciously with a cold smile. “How good of you 
to take care of Lady Boisdale. I suppose you have 
been cooling yourselves. Ethel, my dear, the 
carriage is waiting, I don’t kuow where your papa 
is.” 

** Will your ladysbip permit me to escort you?” 
said Bertie, and the two ladies were takeu through 
the crowded room upon his arm. 

There was a crush in the street, and while Bertie, 
bareheaded, was placing the ladies in the carriage 
the earl and Lord Fitz came up. 

Mr. Murpoint was with them, serene and self- 
composed as usual, though the crush aud coufusion 
were bewildering. 

“ Here you are !’’ said the earl. “We were just 
going to look for you. Fitz has been seeing the 
Mildmays to their broughain.” 

Howard Murpoint closed the door as the two 
gentlemen entered the carriage aud stood with his 
dark eyes, half-closed, fixed upon Ethel, 

* Good night, Lady Boisdale,” le said. 
you have enjoyed yourself.” 

Ethel started at his voice, for she was leaning 
towards Bertie, who had gone round to the other 
side of the carriaze. 

“T—ves, thank you, very much. 
lightful,” sie said, 


*T can see 


It has been de- 








Then the carriage was on the move, and Bertie 
and Howard Murpoiut stood looking after it. 

Howard Marpoint regarded Bertie with a smile. 

“You do not fear influenza,” he said, noddiug at 
the other’s bare head, 

** Eh? Oh, no,” said Bertie. 
though.” 

Aud with a cool nod he strode iuto the hall 
again. 

Howard Murpoint stood looking after him as he 
fought his way through the crowd of servants and 
nodded his sleek head once or twice, 

“He has put the question,” be muttered. “ T 
know it by the look of him—und shoe has said ‘ yes.” 
Ilah, hah! Mr, Fairfax, you have not won the 
gume yet !” 

He turned as he spoke to make his way to his 
own brougham, and in so doing nearly knocked 
down a gentleman who was standing near him. 

“ Ha, Smythe,” he exclaimed, * you here ?” 

“Eh? Yes,” said the man, a short, nervous-look- 
ing creature, with fair, insipid face and timid. rest- 
less eyes, “ Yes; just pasving on my way to the 
club and—and stopped to look in.” 

“Club !’’ said Howard Murpoiat. 
home and coffee with me,’’ 

And he linked his arm within that of his acquaint- 
ance. 

The two men entered the brougham, which imme- 
diately dreve off, 

Wilhelm Smythe, for that was the name, or 
rather improved name—it had been William Smith— 
of the stranger, was the sou of a retired tea-mer- 
chant. 

His father had left him an enormous amount of 
property and a very small amount of brains. 

He was a nervous, timid, restless creature, with 
undying ambition to enter the charmed circle of the 
upper ten, 

He was robbed on every side to some extent, and 
would have been eutirely “eeced liad it not been for 
a small amount of cunning, which made him eus- 
picious after the first attempt, and so saved him, 

The captain—or rather Howard Murpoint, as he 
preferred to be cailed, had met him ata club some 
few months previvusly and had found out all about 
him. 

Most men in tho captain's place would have made 
an attempt to rob him there and then, but the cap- 
tain was too wise. 

He had pever mentioned money to him, and had 
even, When Wilhelin Smythe had asked for some 
shares in ove of the captaiu’s compauies, refused to 
let him have the. 


“Vil get my hat now 


“ Better come 
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By these means he had won the good opinion of 
the half-cunning simpleton, who thought Howard 
Morpoint the nicest and most disinterested of 
friends. 

All the way home Howard Maurpoint gave 4 
glowing description of the ball, to which, of course, 
Wilhelm Smythe had received no invitation, and the 
poor fellow was in agonies of envy. 

“Delightful!” be exclaimed, 
there, for I saw her,’ 

‘<Whem ?” askedithe captain. 

“Can yon a#k me?” sighed Mr. Smythe, * when 
yoo know that Jam m@@}y in love with her.” 

The captain smiled, 

“Pontmy word, I've heard nothing,” he said, en- 
couragingty. 

“ Why, all ‘the fellows have been chaffing me,” 
said the ton,“ B ly knows that I've 
followed Aver about for the last three 
weeks! ‘he’s an angél,w goddess! and it is bard 
lines that Zean’t get near her, bat though Iam a 
great deal better-off than ae ee 
and mangaiges — ey 
company fer sess. a crying shame! I onght 
tohave been askedto:the Duchess of Olare’s ball, and 
every bo@y knows L-ougitt.,” 

“Of course you ought,”eaid Howard Murpoint, 
inwardly smiling @t the ¥élow"s impudence, “of 
course you ought, aud if Ibad known you'd have 
cared to havegoue I would have got you e ticket,” 

“You would" exclaimed the dupe, gratefully, 

‘Of course,” ssaid Howard Marpoiat, * 
easier; Bat Lalwnys thonght you despised thatsort 
of thi ’t dance and moon about, and cared 
ouly fora @ivner and a cigar or # ‘tubber at the 
club.”’ 

“ &h, fis different now,” said ‘the oveditk Mr 
Smythe, “iveditferent now, since lve seen arer.” 

“ And whois thelady ?” asked the captain, f 

They were wecending the stairs to treemoking-/ 
room as the qitest?on was asked, and Mr. Smytiee. 
flung himseif into the most comfortabletowage of 
the wreat man’s luxurious sanctum ere hewupweredt 

*Dou’t you know ? Can’t you guess ?” ‘4 

“ Not an idea,” said the captain, handing him the 
cigars. ‘‘Come, who is she?” 

‘lhe little fellow sighed, and replied, with due solem- 
nity: 


“And sue was 


* Lady Boisdale !” 

The capiniu’s eyes flashed. He had wanted a 
tool! Here was one, ready made to his hand. 

**Oh,” he said, his busy brain cunningly devising 


the scheme for Bertie’s confusion and his own 
advancement. “Oh, and is that all ?’’ 

“ All!’ repeatei Mr. Smythe. * Do you know who 
she is? ‘Ihe daughter of an earl! The most 
beautiful woman in London, the—the—oh, it’s impos- 
sible for me to Lope——”’ 

“ Not so fast!” said the captain, dropping into a 
chair and speaking softhy—very softly indeed, as was 
his wont when he was playing with a dupe or en- 
ticing aod luring a victim. “ Ethel Boisdale is human, 
Tis true she is the daughter of an earl, bat you are 
rich, very rich, my dear Smythe, and the daughters 
of earls, some of tiem, like good settlements.” 

The young fellow’s eyes brightened. 

“D’ye think that would make any difference?” 
he asked. ‘I thought those sort of people dida’t 
care for money.” 

* Everybody cares for money, the highest and the 
lowest of the land, and, between you and me, my 
dear Symtiie, the highest want it most.” 

“You ought to know,” sighed the enamoured 
youth, anxious to believe, yet scarcely daring to do 
so; “ you know everything on the board, so people 
say, and [ know you can do almost anything.” 

*IT can procure an invitation for you to the next 
ball at Lackland House, or at the duchess’s,” said 
Mr. Murpoint. “lf you want to go into society 
why don’t you say so?” 

‘*You know; 1 want to go everywhere on the 
chance of seeing that angel.” 

The captain smiled, 

**Don’t look so despondent, my dear fellow. Who 
knows? You may have got her consent within a 
menth.” 

* No, I don’t hope; I can’t hope,” sighed the 
youth. 

“ Come,” said the captain, pushing the bottle, and 
eyeing his dupe keenly, “if you have set your heart 
upon marrying Lady Ethel Boisdale I think 1 can 
help you.” 

“You can!’’ exclaimed the young fellow. 

“Tecan, and 1 will,” said the captain, quietly, 
“on one condition—that you will never mention 
that you are indebted to me for your success,’ 

“I promise that,” said Mr. Smythe, eageriy; “and 
you reaily will——”’ 

“Do my best to recommend you to the earl and 
his peerless daughter, avd, what is more, I will ven- 





“Dh?” said Mr, Smythe, scarcely catching the 
idea. 

‘hen suddenly he saw what Mr. Howard Muar- 
point meant, 

“Tsee!” he said. “ 1'll bet youmyoua—a—five 
thousand.” 

‘The captain raised his eyebrows. 

“TI never bet,” he said, ‘ unless the stake is worth 
something. If I am to enter it in my book it must 
be twenty thousand.” 

Mr. Smythe hesitated—only for a moment, 

“Pwenty thousand be it,” he eaid, “If I mar 
Lady Ethel I pay you twenty thousand, and if 
don’t-———” 


“I pay you,” said Mr. Murpoint, softly. “Ite« 
_ 4 
And he held out his long, claw-like, white hand. 


Mr. Smythe rose, clasped it eagerly, and, #fter @’ 
fervent and excited “Good night,” took his @epar-/ 


pe EEG 


ont on a dirty piece of paper Job had hauded to him, 
looking up at last with a dark frown. 

“How is this?” he said. in » low, stern voice, 
“There is some mistake. Here is only a third of 
the +—there should bea half.”’ 

“iD beant wo mistake, capt—sir,” said Job, 
with an emphitio nod. “They’ve sent all they 
means to,eend,,and @ bard job [ had to get that. The 
boya- say ‘that they don’t see the justice like of one 

jemen orno gentloman—taking half tho 


man—gent 
swag when they've worked for the whole of it.” 
Oh, they don’t?” said Mr. Morpoint, with a soft 


smile, “Je that or have you purloined half 
‘the “ewag,’ as bad friend, on the road?” 
Job’s face and his little eyes darkened 


.” he said. 

“Phe law would call you one, my friend,” said 
MMr. Marpoint. “It has the bad taste not only to call 
smuggling thieving but to panish it as suck. Sob, 
the boys are discontented, are they >? amd-send ser’ 





room thetouched a small bell. 
Jn answer to the simmons there entered ™ tall, 
thin an@enflaveroustteooking man with a smd des- 


Pr Good mordiig, BMgett:” suid Mr, Morpolat. 
“Whe man bowed, and took from~his portfolio & 
raven ber of 


ati suffers froman incurable complaint.” ! 
The office has nothing to do with that,” said MrJ 
“Morpoint. “Wedidmot kili the hnsbawd, and we 
did not undertake to cure her complaint. She came 
into our hands of her own accord, and we simply 
demand the fees.due to us, You will proceed with- 
out delay.” 

“Certainly, sir,” satd Mr. Ri@tgett, replacing the 
letter and taking out another. “ What shall I doin 
the case of the man Linnett? “He has been laid up 
with rheumatic gout, has lost his little boy, and ‘been 
put to great expense, He asks for time, sir.” 

“Time is monéy,” said Mr. Murpoint. “Time fs 
not yours or mine, Mr. Ridgett ; ‘we cannot give him 
time—stay, we will give him'till to-morrow.” * 

“He cannot possibly pay up all arrears by that 
time.” 

“Then sell him up, ‘stick‘and stone,” said the kind- 
hearted and noble Mr. Murpoint. “*The office un- 
dertakes to lend nioney, tho clients undertake to pay 
the interest. When the office fails to do its daties 
then the clients are justified in asking for indul- 
gence, not tillthen. All the rest of these may stand 
over, but charge them ‘the inquiry fee, Mr. Ridgett, 
and double the interest, according to azreemeut.”’ 

Mr. Ridgett bowed, 

“By the way,” ‘said Mr. ‘Marpoint, “ have you 
bought up the L debts yet ?” 

** Not all, sir,” was the reply, 
me to wait farther commands,” 

“ Wait no longer,” said Mr. Murpoint, “but get as 
many of the Lackland bille ‘together as you can. 
You understand ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Ridgett. 

And, dismissed by « nod, he took his departure, 

Scarcely had he gone when a clerk entered and 
informed his principal that a man wished to see him. 

“What name?” 

*** Job’ was all I could get, sir.” 

“Show him in.” 

In a few minutes the small form and weather- 
beaten face of the smuggler evtered the room. 

Job, who had often paid visits to the captain at 
various places, but never at the office, was awed for 
a moment by the grand furniture and piles of papers 
and documents. 

“ Mornin’, captain—— 

“ Say ‘ Mr. Murpoint’ or ‘sir,’ if you please, Job,” 
said the captain, softly, 

Job scraped his heel and scratched his head. 

“ Mornin’, sir, then, if so be as you likes it 
better.” 

‘Have you brought the account ?”’ said Mr, Mur- 
point, 

Job nodded, and produced a greasy bag, which he 
placed on the polished table, 


“You instracted 


” 










“Xes,eir. The woman is a widow, and very poor, 7 









The captain turned ont the contents of the bag, 
and commenced counting the heap of gold aud 
silver, 





ture tu bet you sometiiing that I succeed.” 


Then he examined an account which was made’ 





by you that they don’t choose tokoep ——- 
went. Now, my-friend, you take’this message from 
%. Tell them thategnless I have ithe remainder of 

y by this 'tinmemext week, and a fair half for 
paid.to ‘the ery May, I will peach upon 
them, Not e@xmaaishall escape-me, ‘The 
v@eall now how Wh awmuggling trade 
aadwho does it.» 46 bhem, will you, 


; ) a hand, “and if [ 
ft, like -taaty ype aud omshed. ‘Toll 

em that, anil. . my good Job, not to 
irritate me by obsthemey aar.1'll close my) liand—1’li 
close wy baud.” 

So saying, he swept the pile of gold into a tin 
box and nodded. 

“Ts that all?” asked Job. 

“ Yes,” said Mir. Muacpoint,’“eud they'll find it 
quite enough.” 

Then as Job was leaving the room the schemer 
said: 

* Any news from sea ?” 

“ About Maester Leicester?” asked Job, looking 
at the ground with a suddea change of manner. 

“ Hush, no names,” said Mr. Murpoint, cautiously. 

“No, uo news,” replied Job. “He's dead by this 
time, p’raps.”’ 

“ All the better,” said Mr. Marpoint. “Dead or 
alive, he's safe.” 

“Ay,” said Job, aud, towétiag ‘hts forvhead, he 
deparved, 

‘The captain teant back in his chair.and gave him- 
self up to theugit. 

“Leicester Dodson is «deal, -or buried alive. 
Violet’s money is inmy ands; the earl and all his 
clan are in my power; 1 am masteriof thousands, 
some -eay millions ; aad the «vorid cails mevone of 
its greatest men. Who says that howesty is the 
best policy ?” 

And as he concluded with the momentous ques- 
tion, he laughed with ‘tle keeaest veujoymeat and 

solence. 





ae 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
Oh, this too sudden warmth of fortune’s sun 
Doth feyer our poor vloods aud set our hearts 
A whirling. 
BERTIE was Ve 


happy that night as he sat fn 
his solitary cham 


rs and smoked ‘his favourite 


i 
- mil the weary, hopeless months gone by sino first 
he had seen and loved sweet Ethel Boisdale seemed 
to have vanished like dark spirits before the joy of 
that night, ; 

He had told her that he love4, and had won the 
sweet coufession from her lips that she loved him 
in return, 

How bright seeme! the world to him—how full 
of hope and enjoyment! 

His dull, book-liaed rooms assumed a new aspect 
under his happy eyes and all at once appeared com- 
fortable quarters, full of pleasant peace and quiet. 

But in the morning, after a night of happy, 
glorious dreams, came the stern reality. 

He dressed himsevif with uuusual care, and sur- 
veyed himself in the glass, 

Would the earl, proud Lord Lackland, accept him 
as a son-in-law? 

He dared not answer his own quéry, but whiled 
away the early hours by pacing to and fro, doiog ® 
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little work, smoking at intervals and thinking 


ye 

As the clock struck eleven he took-up his -bat.and 
startéd on his momentous business. 

While he was on‘his way to the Lackland man- 
sion in Grosvenor Square the earl himself was, 
seated in the breakfast-room: munching his toast and: 
sipping ‘his coffee. 

dy Lacklands was seated at the table. 

Fitz and Ethel were out in the park.at.their morm- 
ing gallop. 

“Extraordinary thing,” said Lady Lackland, in 
answer to a rewark of the:earl’s, ‘“‘ I cannot uader- | 
standit. @heman has done so much, made so much; 
money and obtained such wonderful power that'be 
makes one-afraid. I always said he was ‘clever, I 
could see it the fiest momentI saw him. Do you 
remember the conversation [| had with him thedey 


of the thunder-storm? [t seemed almost .as)if he |: 


knew the codicil would be found. And be has, 
actually consented to Fitz's engagement with Violet. 
Mildmay. More, he has promised in an indefinite, 

cautious sort of way to advance the métch, A 

wonderful man, I hope he willeupcesd; we want 

money, We must have it.”’ 

“We must,” said the earl, “It dss singular 
thing that we have mot been ruined long béfore 
this, I feared that the'bills would have been called 
in long ago, but.I.seeem.to have heard very little of 
them lately.” 

“Perhaps your creditors think that Fitz will, 
marry well end,are waitiog till: you should get'some 
money. 

* Perhaps so,” said the earl, oolly. “I wish Ethel 
wereas well di ae 

Lady Lackland sighed. 

“ Ethel is my great trouble,” she said. “She is 
beautiful enough to make a really great match, but 
there is mo doing anything with her; she is.as cold 
as ice toall of them, and l caapowetion.? 

The earl frowned, 

“ Aud we placed.onur hope in her,” hesaid. “ What, 
are diughters for, if. they don't .make.good mar-) 
riages ? Why is: it?’’ 

“ Why,” repeated the countess, ‘the foolish girl 
has a jurking fondness for Bertie Fairfax. I have. 
seen it for a long time.” f 

“ He is famous now,” said.the earl. 

“ Yes, but what, good can he do as? |We'want 
money—money, and Ethel ‘must marry for it. I, 
believe all would have been right if that Leicester 
Dodson had not gone wrong.” 

The earl sipped. his coffee. 

“ All the.world knows that he was tomarry Violet 
Mildmay.” 

“ All the world knows ‘that there was.something 
between them, bat it does not.follow that they should 
marry. I donot believe they ever would. J think 
Howard Murpoint had made up bis mind .to marry 
her to Fitz, and, if he did, I feel that 1 would .rely 
— on Howard Murpoint than all theirest ef the, 
world,” 

The earl nodded, 

“ About Ethel,” he.said. “What-are, plans? 
She is expensive, very. ‘That pile of bills.are hers 
—and yours,” 

“ And whois to help it?” said Lady Lackland. 
“She must have diamonds, she must .have dresses ;| 
besides, they-are only bills.” 

“Which must be paid,” said the earl, calmly, 
“anless Lean push them-off till I.am ia .the coffia, 
and Fitz reigns in my stead.’’ 

“I's a cheerful prospect. I wish Ethel would 


well, 


marry 
“Hem !’? said the ear), and he shifted in his. chair 


to.get more. comfortable. ‘There .is one little diffi- 
culty about Ethel which you seem to. forget ;, per- 
haps you do not know it,” 

“ What is that ?’’ asked the countess, 

“That her private fortune-has long’since been 
swallowed up.” 

Lady Lackland looked grave, | 

‘“‘And if she .marries,.her husband will want it— 
_ least, ask for it. 1f he should, where.is it to come 
rom 7” 

He put the question quite calmly, and Lady Lack- 
land sighed. 

“ Nobody was ever 80 poor.as we.are——”’ 

“Or spent more: money,” seid the esrl,.comfort- 
ably. “ Ethel is a difficult question ; a big marriage 
would bring questions, questions would.briag awwk- 
ward answers. I have spent her fortune, aad .I 
cannot replace.it.” 


At that moment, while the countess sat witha 


look of annoyance and distress, sileut and dismayed, 
& servant entered with a card, 

The earl glanced at it, and handed it to the 
countess, 

“ Bertie Fairfax !” she breathed.. 


,| a8 you say, to speak with caudour. 


Then, when the servant had withdrawn, he smiled 
over his cup quite calmly and unmoved. 

“ Bertie Fairfax,” said the countess, with a frown. 

“ Whatis to be done? Of course he comes to ask 


* Not hawing seen him, I cannot say.” 
 Wihatieball you say.if hedges?” 
“It ali depends,”| said the earl, wiping his mous- 


‘for Ethel.” 


itache. “I may have to order him to leave the house, 
” 


or I may—— 
“ Be careful !”’ gaid the countess, 
The earl smiled coldly, and left the room. 
Bertie rose ‘as the earl.entered. 
“Good morning, Mr. Fairfax,” he said, fixing his 
icold, \steely eyes on  Bertie'’s face, aud holding out o 
‘cold, impassive hand. 
morning, my lord,” said Bertie, who had 
idetermined to remain self-possessel aud «unem- 
' |, whatever.might be the issue of the inter- 
view, or however the question might go. 
«Good: moming. I.am afraid Iam rather early, 
but. I. haye come on a matter.in which impatience is 
\permissible.” i 
“ Pray. sit down,” said,the earl, seating himself as 
the.spoke:in a hard, straight-backed ‘chair, and look- 
ling as straight as the chair itself, ‘Nothing has, 
‘happened, I hope.’ 
‘Nothing of harm, I.hope,” said Bertie, gravely. 
<T have come, my lord, to.ask you for the hand of 


| Lady Boisdale.” 


The earl raised his eyebrows, assuming & surprise 
‘which, ofcourse, he did not feel, 

“T had thought it: best todeclare my purpose and 
put my request as plainly and as: straightforwardly 
‘as I could, I do not undervalue the prize which . 
pray for at, your hands, my lord, aad f am humbly 
conscious that. 1.am.not. worthy to.receive it. from you. 
I can only plead that I love her with all. my heart and 
‘that I have’ loved her for years, But, a few months 
‘ago, I should have deemed my request presumptuous 
to the extent-of madneas,.but now, although I am not 
one whit more worthy.of ber, 1am, perhaps, in ‘the 
eyes of the world a little legs presumptuous.” 

The earl listened with an unmoved «countenance, 
as if he were listening to.some, passage from a book 
twhich in no'way concerned him. 

“May Lask, Mr. Pairfax,” he .said, ‘‘if,yon have 
made Lady Boisdale acquainted with :the state of 
\your feelings 2?” 

Bertie flushed the test in the world. 

“T regret to say that I have, my lord. No one can 
regret it more than I do, Ikuow thatJ should have 
‘come to you first, and have gained permission to 
place myself at your danghter’s feet, But thedepth 
of my devotion.must plead for.me; may I hope that 
it will? ‘Weare all, the best of us, the s|gves of im- 
pulse. There.are times when the heart asserts itself 
and enslaves the will, which, perhaps for years, has 
bidden its voice be silent, ag mine has done.” 

‘The earl bowed, 

“May Lask,” he sai 
ceived your advances? 

The question, as: well as the. one preceding, was put 
as insolently as possible, and Bertie’s face flushed :and 
then grew pale with anger and.offended dignity ; but 
the had determined to: fight his battle and hide ‘his 
‘wounds, so he said, quietly aud gravely ; 

“ | found that, for once, true love had won its best 
return,” 

“She consented, do you mean ?” 

Brrtie bowed. 

“ Then, doubtless, Mr. Fairfax,’’ said the earl, as 
softiy as ever, “you were kind enough to place her 
in possession of facts. of which I am ia iguorance?’’ 


: in what way Lady [Ethel re- 


‘pot, 

“ In such matters asthis,’’ said theearl,”’ it is best, 
I refer to your 
position in the world, and your ability to keep Lady 
\Boisdale in the society which, all my friends tell me, 
she.so.greatly, adorns.” 

Bertie bowed, 

“My lord, 1.should have shamed her by any such 
allusion, and lost all nege of winning +her heart. 
To you Imay say that Lam not poorin the eyes 
of many, though I may seem poor indeed to one of 
‘your lordship’s position and wealth.” 4 

The earl winced. inwardly, but showed nothing of 
it outwardly. 

“| have.an income of two thousand pounds a year, 
and I trust that I may be able before long to own 
with, gratitude that.it is doubled. It is nota large 
sum, my lord.” 

“it is. not,” said the earl, coolly. ‘Are you 
aware, Mr. Fairfax, how much a lady’s dress costs 
during the year?’ 

Bertie smiled. 

“ There are some ladies whose dresses may cost 
a thousand, and others who would be content with a 
costuine much less valuable.” 





we Mr. Fairfax into the library,” said the 


The earl smiled, 


rtie did. not understand, and jooked as if he did | ¥ 


*‘ Unfortunately Lady .lihel as been accustomed 
to the former style of apparel.” 

*«T am confident, my lord, that she wonld, be ing a 
noble, true-hearted woman, consent tuchange it for 
the latter, and grieve bata little.” 

“Tam not so sare,” said the earl; ‘‘and I may 
conclude that the sum. you mention is the whole— 
in fact that you are not prepared to make any settle- 


“ All that I have shall be hers,’”’ said Bortie. 
“ The richest man in England can do no more.” 

“ No settlement!” safdthe @atl, coldly. “ Under 
the circumstances yon would not therefore expect a 
fortune with her ?” 

Bertie crimsoned ; 

“Your lordship forgets,” he said, with quiet 
dignity, “ that I camo to'ask for your daughter and 
not for your money.” 

‘The earl showed no 
retort, but took it 
nodded. 

“Mr. Fairfax, to be candid, ss we have been all 
through, Lady Lackland and I have had higher 
hopes for Ethel, much higher. It is true that;you:are 
famous, and that .yon-are well deseended; the 
Fairfaxes run with ourselves, I think, ‘It is usnal 
—nay, it isthe duty of a father to endeavour to place 
his daughter in a higher station than the one 
which she inherits from him. If I ignore that duty 
and consent to give uptiat:+h ope, I trust I shall be 
pardoned if I make one suggestion.” 

““My lord, I am in your hands,” said Bertie, with 
simple dignity and earnestness. 

“And that is that you will give me, both of yor, a 
formal quittal of any fortune orestate that may be due 
to her. I simply suggest it as-a fair and honourable 
thing. “You may be aware, or you may not, that Lady 
Ethel has some small fortune of her own ; under the 
circumstance I must make the conditien that should [ 
give my consent you will agree to let the money 
remain in the estate, vested, so to speak, in the 
family.” 

Bertie smiled. 

** As I said before, my lord, I ask only for Ethel. 
‘What money she may have is at her own disposal [ 
don’t wish to touch one penny of it, directly or in- 
directly.” 

“My dear Mr. Fairfax, do not let us continue this 
brauch of our subject then,” said the earl, with a 
smile that was intended to be cordial, but was more 
like a stray sunbeam on an October morning. “I 
will confess that I merely put the question to test 
you, not that I doubted your honour, bat—well, 
‘well, you are young, she is ‘young, and | am obliged 
to guard both of you. But, there, if you still feel 
contident that you can make her happy, and that you 
can take her for herself alone, my dear Fairfax, [ 
give her to you, and with her my most ‘hearty bless- 
ing. 

Bertie gasped with astonishment. 

To him, knowing nothing of Ethel’s fortune which 
the earl had appropriated, his consent to Ethel’s be- 
trothal was simply astonnding. 

He had expected to be repulsed, refused. 

The tears sprang to -his eyes, his gentle nature was 
filled with gratitude. 

“My lord,” he said, grasping the.cold hand, “TI 
cannot thank you; thanks tor such a gift were 
idle and vain. Only oue who has waited for years, 
hoping against hope until the heart was sick, can 
tell what I feel now. My lord, if you will pardon 
me I will take my leave.” 

“Good-bye, my dear boy,’’ said the earl, “ good 
bye; you will find Ethel iu the park. Heaven biess 

ou m 


displeasure at the stern 
simply as an assent, aud 


Bertie found himself outside—how he scarcely 
knew—batued in delight and satisfaction, 

Where should he find Ethel? Every moment he 
‘was away from ler now seemed au insane delay. 

Where As he burried to make his way to the 
patk there came round the coruer, smiling and serene 
as usual, Mr. Howard Murpoint, 

A short gentleman leaned upon his.arm. 

“ Ah, Mr. Fairfax, how d’ye do?” said the captain 
with a sunny smile of friendly greeting. “What a 
delightful morning. ANow me to introduce my 
friend—Mr. Wilhelm Smythe, Mr. Bertie Fairfax.” 

Bertie shook hands with the captain, and bowed 
wslightiy to his friend, then witha nod hurried on. 

He turned at the corner in time to see the captain 
and his friend standing on the dvor-steps of the 
Lackland house, and as he saw an indefinable and 
intangible shadow crept over him and chilled kim. 

By some strange course of reasoning or feeling he 
had grown toconnect tre captain witu every mishap 
of his life. 

What were he and his friend doing thes early at 
Lacklaud House ? 

To be continued. 











Gray’s Trmipity.—The poet Gray was remark- 
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ably fearful of fire, and kept a ladder of ropes in his 
bedroom. Some mischievous brother collegians at 
Cambridge knew this, and in the middle of a dark 
night roused him with the cry of fire!—the staircase, 
they said was in flames. Up went the window, and 
Gray hastened down his ladder as quick as possible, 
into atub of water which had been placed at the 
bottom to receive him. The joke cured Gray of his 
fears, but he would not forgive it, and immediately 
changed his college. 








BURIED SECRETS. 


——_>_-_— 


CHAPTER VII.* 


THE miserable woman whom Piers Dalyell had 
captured did not obey his order to look him in the 
face, but sank down at his feet, gasping, panting, 
helpless. 

“Confound you,” ejaculated the young man, 
fiercely. “Get up, will you? Itell you, get up!” 

But the woman, exhausted, crouched upon the 
ground, frightened and motionless, 

Dalyell sent a swift glance around him. They were 
in a quiet street, lined with residences. No police- 
man was in sight. No carriages or pedestrians was 
to be heard. All was loneliness and stillness, as 
great almost as that of a desert. The woman’s flight 
and his pursuit had aroused no one. Lockham was 
doubtless a quarter of a mile away, having given up 
the pursuit, and was probably on his return to his 
lodgings. 

A gas-lamp glowed through the thick gloom at a 
little distance. Dalyell dragged the woman a little 
nearer the light, and forced her head back, staring 
intently into her countenance, 

She had not fainted. Her eyes met his with a wild 
and frightened look. A grayish pallor overspread 
ber face. That face was not ordinary, as Lockham 
had iutimated. It was strong even to harshness 
Saliow of skin, with a low, retreating forehead, high 
cheek bones, a nose that had been broken, a promi- 
nent lower jaw, and protruding teeth, this woman 
presented an appearance not likely to be forgotten 
by one who had once seen her. There was nothing 
of downright wickeduess in her visage, but there was 
cunning expressed in the small weak eyes, and sel- 
fishness and shrewdness apparent in the lines about 
her heavy mouth. 

Dalyell drew a small flask of brandy from his 
pocket and poured a portion between her lips, 
The liquor seemed to revive her. She caught her 
breath sharply, and began to struggle in bis grasp. 

“ Stop!’ said the young man ina voice that quelled 
her. “ Keep quiet, or I'll call the police.” 

She became quiet, looking at him timorously. 

** What is it?” she whimpered. “What do you 
want of me? I am not the woman you want. I never 
Saw you before.” 

“But you shall see me very often hereafter, and 
that will repair the deficiency,” said Dalyell, grimly, 
* What is your name? Is it Joanna Ryan ?” 

“No, it is not,” she answered vehemently. “It is 
not Joanna Ryan. I never heard that name before. 
It’s a mistake—”’ 

** What is your name ?” 

The woman hesitated. 

“My name does not concern you,” she said pre- 
sently, gathering courage. “How dare you chase 
me and stop me in this way in the street? Tama 
respectable woman. ‘Take your hands off me!” 

* Bullying won’t do, my fair Joanna,” said Dal- 
yell, coolly. “Call the police. Why don’t you?” 

The woman seemed about to do so. 

“ We will go to the station-house together,” con- 
tinued Dalyell. ‘ We’ll send for my friend, Mr. 
Lockham. Ah! you wiuce. You don’t want to 
meet Mr, Lockham, ei? Now, Mrs, Ryan, you've 
got a very devil to deal with in me. You may as 
well give in at once asto fight and then give in. 
Lockham identified you. This is likely to be a 
bad business for you unless you make a friend of 
me!” 

: S What do you want?” the woman demanded, sul- 
eniy. 

“Yon 
Ryan ?” 

“No. That is not my name.” 

“ You have changed it, perhaps. If not, and you 
are uot the woman I seek, you won’t mind coming 
around with me to wy friend Lockham’s e 

“I won't go, Suppose my name is Ryvan—mind I 
don’t say it is,” said the woman, cunningly—*“ what 
do you want of me? What has Joanna Ryan done 
that you should pursue her ?” ’ 

*) want to discover the whereabouts of a girl 
named Blanche Berwyn,” said Dalyell, boldly. “ She 
was the daughter of a poor gentleman farmer in Aus- 
walia whose servant you were, with your husband. 


acknowledge yourself to be Johanna 





You see I know all about you. Where is Blanche 
Berwyn?” 

** I don’t know any such name——” 

**No more denials, woman. I shall call a police- 
man and have you taken to the station-house on the 
charge of abducting Miss Berwyn in her inu- 
fancy and hiding her from her friends, unless 
you own up to your own identity and tell me the 
truth.” 

Evidently the woman did not care to be taken by 
@ policeman to the station-house. She was as ignorant 
as cunning. 

Perhaps she had been guilty of deeds which 
might draw upon her the condemnation of the law 
as well as its penalties. After a brief period of re- 
flection she exclaimed : 

“IfI were really Joanna Ryan, what would you 
do to me?” 

“TI would reward you handsomely for truthful in- 
formation about Miss Berwyn. I mean you no 
harm, woman, provided you obey me. I will even 
be your friend. You are poor, I see. Well, let me 
see Miss Berwyn, tell me all I want to know, and I 
will give you fifty pounds and promise you immunity 
from all harm. Look. Here is a ten-pound note as 
an earnest of my good faith.” 

He drew a Bank of England note from his pocket- 
book and placed it in her hands. 

She turned it over and over incredulously, and 
finally thrust it in her bosom. 

**I will trust you,’’ she said, briefly. “Come 
home with me, sir. I live near here, in a street just 
out of Tottenham Court Road. Oh, you needn’t fear 
anything. I couldn't work you harm even if I 
would.” 

“Better not try,” said Dalyell, displaying the 
handle of a revolver in his inner coat-pocket. “I 
am armed, you see. Lead on.” 

The woman threaded two or three streets, the 
young man keeping at her side, and finally she came 
to a halt before a dingy brick house in a row of 
similar houses, and, taking out her latch-key, fitted 
it into the door with the remark : 

“Thave lodgings here. I live quite at the top of 
the house, which is very respectable, as you can see 
for yourself, sir.’’ 

Dalyell was already satisfied upon that point, 
and readily followed his guide into a narrow, un- 
savoury hall, and up two flightsof dirty, uncar- 
peted stairs, to a front room overlooking the 
street. 

He waited at the door while the woman lighteda 
feeble candle, and then entered, closing the door 
behind him. 

The room was very poor and bare, but it was 
large, and possessed three windows. The floor was 
but partly covered with a ragged carpet. A few 
chairs, a rickety wardrobe, a miserable bed, a table, 
and utensils for cooking over a spirit-lamp, made up 
the scanty list of furniture. 

The woman placed a seat for her visitor, and sat 
down heavily upon another chair confronting him, 

“Now, what is it you want?” she demanded. 
“ Ask your questions, sir.. I am ready to answer. I 
want the other forty pounds.” 

“Very well, thea. Are you Joanna Ryan ?”’ 

Again the woman hesitated at the question, eyeing 
him sharply, then she said, with a little forced 
laugh, but in a manner thau convinced him of her 
truth : 

“I was Joanna Ryan, sir, in the old days, but 
after I returned to England, I married a publican 
named Flint, so now I am Mrs. Fiint; Mrs. Joanna 
Fiint, I’m called, sir, and as respectable a woman, 
if [ do say it myself, as can bs found iu Lon- 


“TI don’t doubt it. You and your husband were 
servants in the family of Mr. George Berwyn in 
Australia twenty years ago, were you not?” 

“Me and my first, yes,” asseuted Mrs. Flint. 
“ 1’ ve no call to be ashamed of it, though being a 


publican’s wife siuce. I've been a missus and kept 
my own servants. But such is life. My second died. 
An honest mau he was, and died in his bed, just like 
a dook or markiss, which my first, I must own. 
didn’t. He owed on his stock, you see, sir, and I 
kep’ up the business after him, and what with debts, 
and trusting, and dishonest customers, and a clerk 
as run away with seventy odd pun’, I was sold out. 
And matters went from bad to worse, till here I am 
that poor and that shabby that I wish I were in a 
good place at service again, with my regular beer 
aud vittles and perkwisits, I do indeed, sir.”’ 

She spoke with a heartiness that attested her 
sincerity. 

* When you left Mr, Berwyn’s farm after his death 
and the death of his wife,’ said Dalyell, “* you took 
their child with you ?” 

* Certainly. What else could I do with hor? She 
was a beautiful litile creature, as affectionate as she 
could be, a Jittle angel, and when her pa and ma was 





both took, and neither of ’em able to say in their 
dying moments what was to be done with her, and 
there was no one to take charge of her, Mr. Lockham 
being in Tasmania, I told James as I should keep 
her. So we took her with us to Melhourne, and her 
name being so fine, and no money nor clothes to go 
with it, I just called her after our own name Ryan, 
and let it go as she was my own child. I see no 
harm in that, sir.” 

‘“* No, there is no = harm, and no good 
either,’ said Dalyell. “She wasn’t your child, 
you know, aud the pretence was foolish. But sha 
can be identified in various ways, so it’s as well, 
perhaps. Did you quarrel with your husband in 
Melbourne?” 

“No, sir ; he quarrelled withme. He had a very 
violent temper, and was that ill-tempered a saint 
couldn’t live with bim. So I took the child and 
went to Sydney, and got a situation in a hotel as 
cook, and made money. Six months afterwards I 
heard of Ryan’s death in Melbourne. He was killed 
in a brawl. I got discontented with Australia then, 
and a little windfall coming to me at that time I 
came back to England.” 

“You brought two children with you. 
of these little Blanche Berwyn ?” 

“ Yes, but she was called Ryan.” 

**Who and what was the other child ?” 

Mrs. Flint evidently felt a temptation not to an- 
swer this question, but a glance at her interlocutor 
and a remembrance of the forty pounds he had pro- 
mised her decided her to be frank with him. 

“ While I was in Melbourne,” she said, “ there 
was a murder done. One man robbed and murdered 
another man. It was the talk of the town. As it 
happened, the murderer was a man I had known in 
Eugland when he aundI were children. It was an 
odd coivoidence, and I couldun’t sleep nights for 
thinking of him. He was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. Afore the day appointed for his 
execution came around, 1 made up my mind to go 
and see him for the sake of old times. I did go. He 
was glad to see me, poor, hot-headed chap, and told 
me that he was a widower and that he had one child 
—a girl. He had two thousand pounds hid away ia 
a safe place, and he wanted me to go and get it. And 
he begged me to take his little child to Eoglaud and 
bring her up respectable as my own, to make a ser- 
vant of her and see that she grew up an honest wo- 
man. And so I took the money and the girl and 
little Blanche and came to England.” 

“ There was some difference in the rank of the two 
children,” said Dalyell. ‘One the child of a gentle- 
man, the other—bah! The twochildren were nearly 
of an age.” 2 

“Very near. They didn’t look alike. Blanche 
locked what she was, a lady’schild. I never saw 
a more perfect lady than her ma, The other girl 
came of coarse stock, aud showed it. But I called 
’em both my children and no one ever suspected, as 
I know, that they were not.” 

“ Where is Blanche Berwyn now ?” 

The woman seemed perturbed, although she had 
expected the question aud was prepared for it. 

‘Let me tell you my story in my Own way, sir,” 
she exclaimed. “Icamwe to London and took « 
lodging-house with my money, but I didn’t succeed. 
I never have succeeded in anything, And at that 
time the children were left much to themselves and 
played in the streets for hours together. One of the 
children came near being run over one day by a 
carriage and pair. The tine lady owning the car- 
riage brought her home.- She was struck with the 
child's looks, she took a violeut fancy to her on the 
spot, aud she asked me if I would give the child to 
her, being I was a poor widow. We struck a bar- 
gain, and the very next day the fine lady came back 
with her husband and a lawyer, and writings were 
drawn up aud I signed away my right to the gir! 
anu got my money, and they drove away, takius 
the child with them. They went abroad the next 
day, and I['ve uever seen them nor the child siave’”’ 

“ And that child was Blanche Berwyn ?” 

T he woman started aud changed colour. 

“IT did not say so. Tuat child was Mary Cart- 
wright, the child of Jack Cartwright, who was 
hanged at Sydney. How my lady came to faucy 
her above the other I can’t tell, except it was for 
pity and remorse of haviug nearly killed her. I gave 
away the Cartwright girl. I kept the other.” 

“ And where is she now? Is she married ?” 

“ She lodges with me here in this room. She is 
not married. She’s a fiue girl of tweuty.”” 

“Not married! A fine girl! Is she good look- 
ing?” 

C She is handsome—a regular beauty.” 

**Is she ignorant, ill-bred, rade?” 

“No, sir. She's quite the lady. I’ve give her 
chauces for schooling, sir, aud she’s been quick to 
pick up learning. What doyou want of her? Have 
her relations turned up?” 


Was one 
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“T am her relative,” said Dalyell, as coolly as he 
wasable. ‘I heard from Mr. Loekham, on his re- 
tarn to England, that my poor consin left a daughter, 
and I determined to find her. Where is she at this 
moment ?” 

“ We are poor,” said Mrs. Flint, in a whimpering 
voice, “and the girl has to work. She likes dress 
and fol-de-lols, and I can’t buy them for her, 
She sings in a music-hall over on the Sarrey 
side.” 

“ Sings in a music-hall !” thought Dalyell, horri- 
fied. “The granddaughter of the Earl of Thorn- 
combe! ‘I'he heiress of Thorncombe Manor! Sings 
in a mnsic-hall! Can it be possible 7” 

He was silent for a little space, and then said 
aloud : 

“Is she at the music-hall to-night ?” 

“Yes, sir. She won’t be home till past midnight. 
They keep her late,” 

“Take me to the place where she sings. I want- 
to see her myself, unseen. Come on, Mrs. Flint, I'll 
promise not to tell her the secret of her history to- 
night, Perhaps I shall not tell her at all at present 
till I get to know her well. Come with me. As soon 
as I shall have seen her, I will give you your forty 

unds,’ 

It did not require much urging on Dalyell’s part 
to induce Mrs. Flint to assent, and they de- 
scended at once to the street and set upon their 
errand, 

—_— 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Arter Miss Edgely’s communication to Diana 
Paulet concerning the fate of Philip Ryve, the girl 
made no inquiries concerning him, and did not even 
ask to see the newspapers containing the notice of 
his death, 

The unhappy young man seemed to have died alto- 
gether out of her remembrance, judging by her 
silence. Miss Edgely did not venture to speak of 
him, and Mr. Paulet was equally reticent, hoping 
that time and illness had cured the girl of her 
foolish love for the disreputable young stranger. 

If they had known the secret tie that had been 
formed in the very hour of his death between 
Philip Ryve and Diana Paulet! If they had but 
guessed the secret that rankled in the girl’s soul, 
rankling there like a bullet buried deep beneath the 
closed flesh ! 

But, young as she was, innocent as she was, and 
all unused to secrecy, Diana not only hid her secret 
bravely, but hid even the fact that she had a 
secret, 

She grew stronger and better with every day. By 
the end of May she was able to work inthe garden. 
By the middle of June she was able to resume her 
walks and rides, her old groom in close attendance 
upon her. 

There has been no scandal in regard to her pre 
sence at that tragic scene upon the heath when 
Philip Ryve had been arrested for crime and had shot 
himself, 

Her name had never been associated with his in 
any way, No one suspected that he had been more 
to her than the most casual stranger, thanks to old 
Denton’s obtuseness and obstinacy of opinion. 

And so that episode in Diana’s life had died out, 
and life lay all before her, and she was free to makea 
new and better beginning. 

In the quiet days of her convalescence, she had 
reviewed the whole matter with clearer insight than 
before, and she had comprehended, with a shudder 
at her deliverance, that the weak and unprincipled 
man she had married could never have made her 
happy—that she could not have respected him when 
she had grown tu know him thoronghly-—that she 
had escaped as by a miracle from certain and abso- 
lute misery, And yet much of the old glamourclung 
toher. She believed that she loved Philip Ryve still, 
and that she should never love again. 

“T have tried to guide my own boat,” she 
thought, “and have nearly wrecked my life. I am 
too inexperienced, too foolish, too impulsive. Here- 
after I will be guided by my father. I will be a 
better daughter than I have been, and in all things I 
will be led by him,” 

Mr. Paulet, to his surprise, found Diana thence- 
forward, full of little quiet attentions to. himself. 
She looked after his comfort with a solicitude that 
pleased him. She copied his manuscripts when he 
would allow her, she read aloud to him sometimes, 
but for the most part he preferred to be let alone, 
and he told her so in a not unkind manner but he 
did not want her to encroach upon his time or iuter- 
rupt his studious habits. 

Diana avoided those places where she had chanced 
to meet Philip Ryve. She took a fancy to stroll upon 
the heath, and was absent for hours, Denton folluw- 
ing her about at a respectfui distance with the 
fidelity of an old mastiff, 

(nm the latter part of June, at about the same time 





as Piers Dalyell’s discovery of Mrs, Ryan, an event 
occurred that was destined to change the whole 
current of Diana Paulet’s life. 

It was a bright, lovely day, with a breeze blowing 
over the heath. The sky was azure. The splendour 
of the sun was hidden behind thin and fleecy clouds. 
It was a day for a ramble, and Diana strayed upon 
the heath, with her usual attendant, with intent to 
visit a poor cottager, one of her pensioners, who 
lived a couple of miles distant. 

The girl was pale still from hor illness. Her 
round face, more delicate than ever, was exquisite 
in its beauty, sweetness and spirit. Her sunny 
brown hair flowed over her shoulders from beneath 
a coquettish gipsy hat trimmed with black velvet 
and daisies. She was dressed in white, of soft, 
clinging material, with here and there a black 
velvet bow. She was the incarnation of youth and 
loveliness as, under her big blue silk umbrella, she 
walked lightly over the heath upon her errand of 
mercy, 

Old Denton carried a large basket filled with de- 
licacies for the sick pensiover, and trudged along 
several yards behind his young mistress, but within 
easy call. 

Diana made her visit, dispensed her bounties, re- 
mained an hour or two to cheer the invalid and to 
read to her, and then set out upon her return home, 

But during those two hours the whole face of 
nature seemed to have changed. 

The sky was overcast with thick black clonds. 
The breeze had given place to an ominous calm. 
There was a strangeness in the air, a dead and 
ominous stillness, as if nature were holding her 
breath with dread expectancy of something terrible 
about to happen. 

Diana gave a single glance at the frowning aspect 
of the heavens, and hurried onward, not putting up 
her umbrella. She walked very swiftly, and hid 
achieved half a mile of progress, when a quick, 
startling peal of thunder burst through the astonished 
air. 

She came toa half-halt, and old Denton hurried 
up to her ata ran, crying out: 

“ There’s to be an awful thunderstorm, miss. We 
haven’t time to reach The Yews, Shall we turn 
back to the cottage ?” 

“There’s not time,” said his young mistress, 
briefly, “The storm will be upon us before we 
could reach it,” 

“T ouglit to have foreseen that we should not have 
time to reach home,” groaned Denton, ‘*Oh, the 
master’ll be very angry with me! Did you see that 
flash, miss? Hark tothat! ‘he storm’) break on 
the heath-in less than five minutes, And after your 
fever,’ Miss Diana, the rain’ll be the death of you. 
What shall we do?’’ 

“There’s the umbrella,” said the girl, doubtfully, 
with another look around her. “ Bat an umbrella 
will be but an straw in the storm that’s coming. Is 
there no shelter on the heath, Denton? What of 
the old hut that the shepherds occupied last season ? 
Is it not near here?” 

“Not five minutes’ run!’’ cried Denton, with 
new life and animation. “I didu’t think of it, 
Now for it, miss. Run for your lifv, ‘The storm is 
coming !” 

Ho led the way, pointing out the direction with 
his forefinger. 

Diana could see the outlines of the shepherds’ 
hut in the sudden, deepening gloom, In a moment 
she was flying past him, swift as Atlanta, her white 
dress fluttering, and Denton found himself left far 
in the rear, despite his utmost exertions. 

Another blinding flash—another awful peal of 
thunder—and the darkness began to shut down 
around them like a pall. 

Yet another flash that seemed to illuminate the 
lonely heath for a single instant like the turid fires 
of eternity, and then Diana had reached the hut, 
had pushed the dvor open, aud had sprung into its 
shelter. 

A minute later the old groom, breathing like a 
porpoise, staggered into the room. 

And still the storm had not broken, 

“ Iv’s coming!” said the girl, ina low, awe-struck 
voice, as she stood in the open doorway, “It’s 
coming, Denton!” 

* Shut the door, miss, for the love of Heaven!’ 
cried Deuton. “ You are just a-temptiug of Pro- 
vidence standing there! The lightning will strike 
you. Oh, Miss Diaua, if anything hxppens to you, 
the master will kill me. Miss Di—.” 

She had just caught sight of a horseman galloping 
over the heath, and making for the saue shelter 
with herself.. He seemed racing with the storm. 
Nearer—nearer—he came. And the sky grew blacker, 
a yellow blackness overspread the heath, the lightning 
became more vivid, the thunder-crasnes louder and 
more terrific, 

“ T think he’ll reach the hut in time!” she said to 
herself, “ Ah, now it comes!” 


” 


Tho storm broke with an awful fary and with 
appalling suddenness. She sprang back from the 
doorway: The next instant the horseman sho had 
seen rode up furiously, sprang from his steed, se- 
cured the animal to a post near the door, blanketed 
him with a waterproof garment, and dashed into the 
hut all wet and dripping as if he had emerged from 
the sea. He closed the door before he saw that the 
hut was occupied, and stood braced against it, th 
wind and the rain beating against it as if furious .v 
beat it open. 

Diana was standing, The little room was dim, 
but the stranger saw that he was in the presence of 
a lady, and removed his hat with a courteous bow, 
exclaiming : 

“TI beg your pardon, madam, for my abrupt intru- 
sion, but [ thought this was but a sheplherd’s hut 
and unoccupied.” 

“You are right, sir,” said the girl, with gentle 
courtesy. “I with my groom, have just taken 
shelter here from the storm. The hut is free to any 
one.’ 

The stranger bowed again. 

“Itis dark and chill in here,” he said, presently. 
“ Would you permit me to make a fire on that hearth, 
madam? The light and warmth will go far to re- 
lieve the gloom of the storm, and will prevent your 
taking cold.” 

Before the girl could reply, old Denton had found 
a bundle of sticks in the closet and was making a 
fire, finding matches in his own pockets, In a 
few moments a wood fire was burning on the 
hearth, filling all the room with its warmth and 
light.” 

The stranger and Denton then bolted the door, 
effectually shutting out the wind and rain. 

The hut was bare, but clean. Two small benches 
constituted its entire furniture. The roof was 
thatched and impenetrable to the rain, which now 
ponred down upon it in solid sheets. 

Diana sat down upon one of the benches at tho 
corner of the hearth, awe-stricken at the ra- 
ging of the elements, pale, but lovelier than ever in 
her helplessness and timidity, her great velvety 
eyes shining with a splendour which nothing could 
dim. 

The stranger watched her with a reverent admira- 
tion. He thought he had never seen a girl so beau- 
tiful in all his life. Helonged to speak to her, to 
soothe her terrors, but he dared not. 

He was young, being only some three-and-twonty 
years of age, and strikingly handsome, with a strong 
and noble face, somewhat haughty features, a pair of 
blue eyes, keen and clear in their glances, a thick 
golden moustache shading his well-formed mouth, 
and thick curls of fair hair clustering close about his 
head. 

That he was refined, well educated and accustomed 
to command were apparent at a glance. 

He studied the girl’s high-bred, patrician face 
quietly and unobtrusively for some moments whilo 
she was absorbed in listening to the terrific battle 
going on outside, and then his face lighted up with a 
sudden recognition. He seated himself upon tho 
bench opposite her, old Denton crouching in a corner, 
and at the first lull in the storm he said : 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but I fancy I recog- 
nize in youadear old playmate of my childuood. Aro 
you not Miss Paulet ?” 

Diana bowed assent, showing her surprise. 

“Don’t you remember in your childhood, when 
your mother waa living, that you spent an entire 
winter at Brighton, and that you had constantly for 
a playfellow——”’ 

Diana sprang from her seat excited. 

(To be continued.) 








THE SECRET OF POMi#ROYS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Shifting Sands,” **The Snapt Link,” etc., etc. 
—»——_ 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


THERE was a dead silence for some minutes ere 
either the general or his new guest could recover 
from the emotion that had sacceeded to their sud- 
den meeting, 

‘* Cyril Pomeroys, once more we are face to face, 
said the stranger, calmly. ‘And under circum. 
stances well nigh as terrible as those ainidst which 
we parted. You remember me; even changod as I 
am by time still more by sorrow, your memory must 
have my features too deeply stamped for you 
to forget,” he went on, in a low, signitivant tone. 
The general was shaken to the centre vy the ter- 
rible trial he had recently undergone, and it was 
perhaps little wonder if he did somewhat quail 
under the stern aspect and the ominoas words of 


” 





his guest. 
Yet there was even more weakness and craven 
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terror in his whole aspect and tone than might have 
been accounted for by such a natural interpretation 
of his evident emotion. 

‘“T recognize.your voice better than I should have 
done your person,” he replied, collecting by a strong 
effort his scattered senses ; ‘“ but you must remem- 
ber I did not even know that you were still alive ; 
still less should I have expected to see you again in 
this castle, in these scenes.” 

The. stranger laughed, yes, actually laughed, 
though the sound was so hollow and s0 ill suited to 
the spot and to the unhappy circumstances that at- 
tended the doomed mansion that it appeared as if 
it were mirth in the city of the dead. 

“Cyril, you were ever a good actor,” he said, 
scornfully, “but i should certainly have thought 
you could hardly have carried on the-farce at such a 
moment. Dare you from your inmost heart re- 
peat that you either at the time or at: amy subse- 
quent period believed: me,,Guy Seaforth, to be the 
murderer of your brother; Juliam?’’ 

The stranger who. thus openly proclaimed: his 
style and title in spite of the long, long time which 
had elapsed since it was pronounced: either by his 
own lips or. those: of: others: was: in: faet: no other 
than the-stranges of, the: Rhineland, the) fathur of 
Eustace Neville. 

General Pomerogasilently pointed. to.a chair near 
which the viscount’s stood, perhaps te gpin.time. as 
well aa to. display the common courtesiea that he 
had hitherto neglected as host. 

“ How am I to. decide what. ajury of your coun~ 
trymen could not. determine?’ he returned, at 
length, “Lhe affair has never yet been cleared up, 
and you hence can scarcely expect an entire ac- 
quittal.”’ 

“Only that’ before Heaven—ay, and’ before yon, 
Cyril Pomeroys,”’ returned Lord Seaforth, velie- 
mently. “And you, you of all persons, shonld be 
the first to acknowledge my guiltleasness of your 
brother’s blood.”’ 

“ And why—why ?” gasped the general, his face 
actually asten with a livid pallor. ‘Iam not your 
confessor; I’ have no authority to receive your 
shrift.’” 

“T offer none;” was the hauglityreply. “Gonerd, 
you have.the knowledge, which few posses®;, of the 
truth, and you would never dare to think me guilty, 
And, mark me! the truth will:come:ta light; Julian 
Pomeroys:was dear to-meaa a.brother: I wouldias 
soon have:shed my boy’s: blood as that of the man I 
loved better than a friend, who was te me even: as 
David:ie Jonathan.” 

The general. took up. a. paper-weight. near him 
and lifted.it-high. in his hand,as if he meant.to 
hurl it at.bis companion ; then, his hand dropped, 
and he sank back in his chair. 

“T am not fit to speak-on such painful memories,” 
he said, fecbly. “I amtoo much crushed by the 
present. My only son—my boy—has. followed the 
fate of his uncle; he, has disappeared, and I am 
even now mourning his probable murder.” 

“ And mine—my Eastace—he on whom a curse 
has rested from his boyliood—what of him, Cyril?” 
said the viscount, sternly. ‘He is accused,1 hear, 
of the foul deed, and I am here to defénd—to give 
np my own lifo for his, were it needful.”’ 

And'the."iscount fixed his still bright eyes with 
a piercing inquiry om lis companion, as if to de- 
mand of him the inmost secrets of his soul. 

‘The general hid his fave in his hands, as if to 
conceal it from the burning gaze. 

“| know not, I know not,’” he said. “If your 
son is guilty, then Basil’s blood would cry from the 
ground were | to hide his murderer. I? not, then 
he is safe. Man, do nottortareame. TI cannot help 
you. 1 know not even where he is,” he went on, 
with a forced composure. ‘“ Do you not remember 
your vowed vengeance when you declared yourself 
unjustly condemned ? How can I know that you 
dia not despateh him hitherto carry out your long- 
cherished revenge ?”’ 

“ Dare you repeat tha: ? dare-you'venture-even to 
say the foul sluuder to your own heart?” replied 
Lord Seaforth, rising. “It is enough, Cyril 
Vomeroys. 1lsee that you are unchanged. As you 
were in early days, so are you now, selfish, crafty, 
ard, ambitious.. Ihave given. you one chance. | 
have come to you as one bereaved parent to another ; 
that-we might sacrifice our own unhappy remains 
of life ta save their young days from misery and 
shame. But itis in vain, and I will not seruple 
now to work out the clue that may lead to» revela- 
tions you little expect. Look for no merey from me, 
evermas you: liawe denied it toothers,” he continued, 
moving: te depard. ‘* Your own son’s extremity can- 
not beeng yow tree and unfeigned repentance and 
sacriuge. 

** Kepentaarce!” rasped the white, quivering lips. 
“Oi wiat-tu whom Speak Guy, speak!” 

But Lord Seaforth had strode hastily from the 
1oom amd the general sank back with a look and 
attitude of helpless terror. 

He dared uot ring, he dared not summon his de- 
pa-ting visitor to return at any hazard, yet wha. 


might be the consequences: of his departure were 
more terrible than he dared to picture:to himself. 

Meanwhile, Guy Seaforth hurried along the.once 
familiar passages till, in. the perturbation of his 
mind and the long interval that had elapsed since 
he had trod their windings he became confused in 
the turnings. which would lead. him to the hall,.and, 
as he suddenly paused at. the. end. of a. sort. of 
“blind” corridor, a door opened, anda fair young 
sa agg whom of course he was & stranger, came 

rt 

‘* Where are you going? Whom do you. want?” 
asked Melanie, in her soft tones,. 

Lord Seaforth did not at once reply. His eyes 
were fixed on the girl’s fair face with a questioning, 
eager air, 

“ Young lady, I must ask’ your pardon, I have 
lost my way,”’ hesaid, with an innate courtesy’ of 
manner that at once proved Kis goutle breeding, in 
spite: of the long seclusion: tint had so- entirely 
rusted, as it were, his old’ polished air. ; 

Melanie felt a strange attraction as it were 


ness of his'voiee to: Hustacc Neville’s, which even 
the advance of age Had not destroyed: 

“This is not the way out of the castle,” she 
said, with a faint: smile; “but [:will'show-yow the 
right staircase,” she added; ‘“ambthen: the servants 


In ordinary cases; Melamie-would | probabil 
rung, for a domestie te fill. the- oflines of guide; but 
there, was.a.. kind of, instines. thas, seatraimed, her 
from,the natural impulse. 

Lord Seaforth wed with. old; workd.grace 
ng than the careless, incliuation, of modern 


he said. “I fancy I can guess wio. you axe, young 
lady, but I may be wrong, in my. ideas. Memory 
is apt to play faise at my.age.”’ 

*T do not think Lever saw you,before,’” slie said; 
hesitatingly. “I am Melinia Pomoroys, the 
general's niece.’ 

‘Yes, and Guy Pomeroys’s orplian,’” addéd the 
viscount, quietly, “and, if I mistake nat, the 
gentle nurse of Eustacy Neville in liis need. 

Melanie’ colow: ruslied' to her pale clrevks,, giving 
her a tinge of ali her former bloom, witich hud’ Beeu 
— fading’ of late: 

“Do you know: him, then?’ db you know Me. 
Neville, or where he now is ?”’ she asked; sudileniy, 
her eyes glittering with eagerness 

“There has been sucir. a web-off mystery and 
guilt woven of late thatit were: a very ditlicult task 
to unravel. it,” returned her companion, ‘and I 
am at present: as ignorant. as: yoursel® aa ta 
Eustace Neville’s, fate, even thougm I am. hia 
father.” 

** His father!”’ exclaimed! Melanie, starting back. 
“And then. you are come; to, seek him. Thank 
Heaven!” she, murmzred, “at lewat there will bea 
true friend for him now,” 

** And your cousin, Basil? Do you not-want his 
fate ascertuined ? his death avenged, if needful 2” 

The girl shook her bead sadiy at.the.queation 

** Of whatavail ?” slisasked, ‘‘ Can, any revenge 
bring him back to my poor uncle or conaole his 
terrible grief? But if I could discover him,, find 
that he was still living—ay, however suffering or 
miserable, I would give all I couid ever possess. for 
the knowledge.” 

“Then you love him?’ You will marry him if he 
be restored ?”’ asked the viscount, quickly. 

“ Never,” she-replied, calmly. “am quite sure 
of it. Never.” 

“ Why ?”* he asked, quickly. “Do you not. like 
him, or does now his father wis it ?”’ 

Melanie might cortainly have resented such frea 
questioning froma stranger, baut’there was some 
thing imthe mannerand the tone, and’ yet’ more 
perhaps in his -beiug the futher of Bustacs, that in- 
spired a submissive confideuce—and; in tratty, the 
poor girl was:so uttorly alone, her nerves and mind 
were so fevered and shattered by the past:thatit 
was a relief to. lean on:a strong nature, such'as- the 
resolute look and air of Lord. Seaforth: betokened. 

“It is enough that L de not.wish it, even if I 
might have been taught tor expect it;’’ slie said, 
with a winning frankness, “aad he, poor: Basil; 
only looked on me as a sister. I cam see it all 
now.” 

A grave, wan smile crossed the old, man’s lipa: 

Perhaps he made a shrewd guess, ag;te what the 
cause of the enlightanmens might; be, 

* Well,” he said,, “it is matter, for thankfulness 
if so, for such @ marriage never, could. ba. The 
very stones would. rise. up, as, it were, agninst it 
were you at the very altar. However, reassure your- 
self, poor child. I will strive. to;the. very uttermost 
to carry out your wishes, your heart’s ire, And, 
for your sake, I’ would even epare,, were itneedful, 
the man whom I believe least deserving of pity, the 
most worthy of puuishment—Cyril Pomeroys,”” 








“And for what—why should you be reyengeful 


the ‘intruder, possibly from: the romarkwble: likes |: 


_ conduct yourto thedodge if: yar arew stranger |. 
ere.”” j 
yrhave 


ays. 
* First, may I, ask the name of mg fair guide ?”* |, 


owmy poor; bereaved uucle ?” she asked, sadly. 
“ He isstern and resolute, but he has over been 
true and honourable in-all his dealings with others, 
and to me most tender and father-like,’’ she pleaded, 
earnestly. 

“ Yes, most father-like,” was thereply.. “I com- 
prehend perfectly- Heaven graut, my poor child, 
that. you. never understand, to. the:full: the causs 
of that. same paternal care. I. tell you. it. is, tue 
one spot of tenderness in all his hard heart. Bus 
the angel may save the; housa: even yet, and. the 
destroyer pass over, when ho sees the blood of tis 
innocent victim. flowing; in, puro young veins lixs 
yours. Farewell,, sweet. Melanie. ‘Trust in me. 
I will never rest, never hesitate at,any sacrifice, 
however heavy, that can bring about the happiness 
of those for whom life still stretchea out its golden 


And with a —— pressure of her small hand 
the viscount hastily passed on, and im anotter 
moment she Hered’ the hall door clise behind 
him 


m: A 
Shestood for afew ts bewildered and mot 
‘less: Yet there:was a vague sense, of'relief in her 





‘heart; andshe: returned. to» herapartments with a 
less despairing sickness of heart than had oppressed 
her since Basil’s mysterious disappearance: from 


‘CHAPTER XXXIII. 


* Jacos, where is. Esther? Surely you have not 
dared to moleat her im my absence ?”’ said Lena, 
stennly; aashe: looked:round the tent she inhabited, 
and:toe which she-had just returned after a bricf 
absence of two days. 

‘How. can L tell where she-is? I daresay: she 
has run away, gone to find the young cove who 
has ena off from the-graud prison-house 

under.” 
en laughed scornfuily. 

“ Hush,, Jacob’; don’t.iasult. me by: such uéter 
folly. Task you again, what has: been. tie, matter, 
what has taken, Msther away at the very moment 
of my return here? You. know, well, that. the un- 
lucky son of yon stately line.is lying wounded and 
dyiag, ifiife has not already, departed... Da: you 
mean,to tell me that she is with hin?” 

'  Jacob-gave a gruff, meauing look. 

J’ neitlier know nor care,’” he aaid,. “I am 
fairly tired of the whole business. And'T tell you 
‘what it is, Lena,” he went on, angrily, “‘ there has 
been too mucls of all’ the fine-lady airs ani fancies 
‘among’ our: tribe lately sincs you havebeen our 
queen. You send off your girl to those black places 
wacre: they onlyfteach superstitious nonsense, and 
madeher toe proud to mate with an honest and long- 
descended Zingara lad. And now you school and 
question me-about a silly-idiot: who broke his head 
1 suppose—so much the better for sensibly folis.’” 

Teena listened quietly, but a: dark frown bad 
gathered over her brow wile ho spoke. 

‘« Harkyes Jacob,” she said, “I may be fine lady 
or idiot or what you choose to think but, at any 
rata: [ am your queen. and. you'lb find I cam: make my 
laws obeyed awif I were queen of the land, And 
if you revel there.are piewsy of, the tribe, who. will 
euforce my will,” 

‘* Pray, what: will. that be?” he asked, scornfully. 

“To expel you from the, camp for rebellion, and 
for crimes committed against my orders and.without 
my knowledge.” 

“Crimes!’’ he repeated,angrily. ‘‘ So yon. con- 
damn me. unheard; you take for granted now that 
this young idiot is out of the way that I have been 
the cause. It’s injustice—maduess ; and we shall soon 
see who, will succeed, if once. we declara. war, Queen 
Lena,”” and he gave au. angry stamp with his foot 
as, he spoke, 

Lena paused a momont ag if in consideration. 

* Jacob,” she. said, calmly, ‘‘ whether taere,is any 
truth in our boasted power of telling the future is 
a secret to be kept in our own hearts. In any case, 
Tam at no loss to know the present, or the past. 
And I tell you, from the very bottom of my heart, 
that your crime is yet unknown, but if you do not 
yield to my: will it shall be proclaimed to one 
and all.’ 

Jacob gave a little bound. 

“You dare not! yoa dare not!’ he shouted. 
“Tt is against-every law, even if you were to know 
for cortain that I had done any wrong: But no— 
you do not—you cannot prove it,” he went on, witi 
a forced laugh, “ and, therefore; it were more than 
you. dare venture were you to call in those thiof 
takers, I'll have my revenge pretty soon, I can 
tell you, Madame Lena.” 

* Peace, peace, idiot!” she-said; “ yow spealt of 
what you do not know nor uaderstand, Were you 
alone.at stake, I would sean settle your miserabis 
life; but others, some of whou you have: never 
even dreamed of, are, concerned, and, therefore, 
justice will wait to see what can, be done to shield 
the guilty. But—again I say—if youdo not send 
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Esther to me, and at once, I shall not give you one 
day more of liberty and peace.’ 

There was something regal in her air that carried 
a strange weight, and Jacob could scarcely main- 
tain his bravado air, in spite of the rage in his heart, 
that would willingly hawe:vented itself in words— 
ay, and in deeds of fi@mesevemgeance 

Bat ere he couldéemenceummon 'to his lips the 
reply that would ex e dare of defiance, 
the door * the tems was thrust: meracen ond roited, 
rushed in, her and exci 
and her ‘long soso the coils in 


which it wast usuallyy gadliexed? up in careless 


“nd ere Jacob had time to reach the latch she had 
passed into the small rude apartment, where lay 
the white motionless figure of Basil Pomeroy. The 
room was. 80. that: for some moments she 
— not! distinguish amy other tenant of the little 


welling, 
But, nent wi. she 
could pei half concealed behind 
the plaid that:served’ as: @: curtain. it was a face 
unknown to , manly;, in spider of its 
unusual wanness and! it reeadled to 
i gone oe with a, 


her memories: of 
flash of compre at onees grasped the» 


grace. identity of the ionamin 


‘Mother, ( maetfiemg, save Him save me!’ she 
shricked, thremmingy Tueesalé. ome her: mother’s neck, 
“save we fro 

And she morn goaee ing at Jacob, 
as he stood ia Sommer confusion and 
alarm. 


Lena )ossedemaninie® momont as if to consi@iare| 
her answer. 
laciagyiiawrenkinasted ebtild on wt oot ea 


Then, p 


of ponte Fa in 

to her a =o 

criminal bef 3 
“ Jacob, you t, 

with dignifiedipesl vd ra 

summarily yg b. wererifim 


cuuses than saggrananayy on-fiumefi 
be om cer ; 





coal po ‘* Batl cumgness, [ can-guness’”” 
she went on. ‘“ That miserablal whow you: hawe:|* 
corrupted, who owes all his sim-and sorrow to: your-|- 
teaching. Yes, the whole wicked plot is Bare to 
me now, as if | had read it in your black heart.” 

Jacob did not reply. 

A crimson flush did certainly dye his cheeks 
at -"4 words, whieh too plainly proclaimed: their” 

trat 

“Now,” she continued, “listem to-me, Jacob. 
Lr must fist: learw the extemt of’ the mischief | you 
have wrcught ere I can act. There, see,’ shel 
pointed to the spot: where Hsther-lay. “ You: lave 
well nigie killed herby your treachery: Poor child: 
—poow: clrikd! How could: you dream of winning: 
her by-such meame to Seoeanatied Bat itisover: 
mow, ath} shad deal with: her and: you very: dif-. 
ferently from, your wild, fancies., Leave: her in 
peace; dare notte, say; one. word, one syllable in» 
Be if-defenves? she resumed, as Jacob strove to 
speal ine his-own behalf. ‘‘Come-with me now and 
show me where: the victim, is.. Perhaps it. is. too 
late—too late,’’ she went on, with) a shudder, “and 
it.iamy-fault,. It, lays ina. measure at. my door. 
His. blood.is on. my hands. But who could foresee 
such villany—suck brutal Py oengpan va 

Ske dresv, a. cloak round her ag.she, spoke, and 
prepared to leave the,tent, 

Jacob slowly and.sullenly, followed, 

Perhaps he did meditate some act "of violence in 
his extremity. 

But.Lena quickly guarded agaiust such a possible 
contingency. 

“Ben,” she said, callimg- to a respectable, 
middle-aged gipsy "whio- vane usnaliy her deputy 
among tliecamp, “I ‘aur with Jacob to visit 
a distunt part of the awh» shail not be absent 
above an hour; but if' he or? donot'returu you will’ 
know where to seek us.’ 

with a significant’ nod, slie proceeded 
through the space where the tents were pitehed' to 
the densey eomuanen plantation that was more: de- 
serving the name of'a forest than a wood: 

There was silence as they forced their way along 
the narrow: path. 

Lena's. keem eyes took, especial marl: of: every 
turning, so that:it would liaxebeen very ditficult:to: 
deceive her onsher retumn, ard Jaco) seemed: rather: 
to linger-than te-harry her on.her way. 

Butat the end, of some half-hour: the man.suds 
ceuly stepped. before emenging into a, leas deusely 
planted) path, 

“ You promise, you swear to held me harmless?” 
he said, eagerly. 

“Yes, yes, coward—villain that you are,” she.ex; 
claimed, impatiently, “I will, nniess you. give. me 
cause to retract my promise—I will shield your miser- 
able life. Only be quick—gnick !” 

And. the next moment Jacob had bounded through 
the sharp, winding, narrow space, and led. the way, 
to tlie secluded elter in, whiclr stood the shep- 
herd’s hut. 

Lena’s steps were-evem quicker than her guide’s 





Eustace Neville—forittwam ho—at oncesrose: and 
advanced towards her; 


“ Thank, Heaven dared not leave ttt pines, 12 last,”* M5 
anid, cagang, L dared not.leave ra amy cubed 


B you shonid be [<7 wapon, map 
Prermanaaarey 


im Oh aes 


what cam: 
— ee 
save him 

She sat dowa by the sufferer as she spoke. 

Basil was certainly: less utterly prostrate and 
unconscious.than when Esther had been torn as:it 
were from hia very, arms.. 

There was a. kind of vitality. in. his eye,.in the, 
very hue of his. skin, that proved some. revival. of’ 
the. life power. 

And Lena’s experienced eye at once perceived the 
remaining flicker of the lamp, miglit be nursed into 
a.more steady flame. 

She ta: again, to Rastace. 

© Now,’” slie said, firmly, leading him away from 
the sufferer, and speaking low and impressively, so 
as not'to be overheard, ‘ m tO me, young gen- 
tleman: I believe that there is a chance, perhaps 
even more than a chance, that his life may be saved. 
But, if itis, your whole future may be clouded, and 
she you love best may be snatched from you, unless 
the circumstances of this- young fellow’s danger and 
death areused‘on your behaif. It is for you to say 
whether you prefer his life ordeath,”’ sie said, with 
a searching giance. 

“You mean that I am to be guilty of * murder’ ?” 

he said, shrinking back. 

“Humph! that is a strong word,’ she replied. 
“Tb simply be that he ta not: have what, 
perhaps, isan almost unknown remedy applied to 
his.case ‘Uhatis.all. You,would not ba.responsible 
for that. And I tell you again, itis in trutiscarcely 
more than a just. retribution for him to be thus 
sacrificed. You and yours have suffered so deeply 
at the hands of. his father and. his. kin, and even 
now they would snatch from you the fair gitl whom 
you love and give her to him, whose, hand she 
should never. touch. while he.or she, has life, 
Think ere you decide,” she, went on. 

“Tt is no light matter to cast away a life’s hap- 
piness, nor a life's honour,” returned. the, young, 
man, calmly. “I do not need to pause. Itis. clear 
and certain what is my duty, I will rather live to 
be wretched than to be dishonoured and repentant in 
my last hour. Do your utmost to save him. I will 
be the first to be thankful for your skili in. his 
restoration.” 

Lena gave a little nod of her head. 

“Bold heart, noble heart!’’ she murmured. 
“Well, it may be that‘it will find itsreward: Yes, 
I shull carry out: your bidding, and then, God ouly 
knows what wili be the resuit.’* 

And, turning to the-beside, she began’ to occupy 
herself’ in a more-close examination of the suiferer, 
while Eustace watched her in deep and painful 
interest. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
It was’ a just punishment perhaps for the proud 
coquette, but'yet Zoe Danvers certainly inigit fairly 
have been pitied in the brief interval that was to 


elapse before her marriage with the suitor who had 
rather won her her by fears, than by love, 

Eustace Neville, the man she loved best on earth, 
who had touched the inuermost springs of her vain 
heart, was not only beyond all hope of gratifying her 
warmest desires, but his very safety was a matter 
of suspense and doubt. And Evan Leslie refused to 
give her any further assurance of the fate of the 
fugitive, till sie had absolutely sealed her promise 
~ him by a quiet but irrevocable weddiug at Heather- 

rae, 

“When you have proved your faith, thea I will 
fail. my promise to befriend Neville ‘to the very 
utmost; he-said firmly; “not till then shall I set 
those feavsof vours at rest.” 

Seetheresliadtit: trnth.been no alternative, and Zoe 
Wat tow. Omtheveryereoftle day when slie was to 
| Diighitehiowfaith ia thee presence: of her. host, and of 
8 thizee: four: intimeie- frienday, whio bad beeu 








. fair Zoe. 


‘waited: iimonddn'to give the ceremomy: at least a co- 
louriagral pulilicity: tothe. scaudamengers, who are 
ever ta imagine-evil.. 

Tt wags aatrange, wedding fora man of 
a Uridés off Zoe Danver’s 
Geenty and ottraetions: 


Bit. the plém ) aad of his wish 

his amy: necdless;anxiety ovsus- 

‘was in a meneurer unanswerable. Aud wel 
plittle » Cais lied! managed to pereuadd. he’ 

husbaudi ito; the remarkable pnd 


- etnies a, 
was 
Hersimple but: slegent: bs_apechig 
go, he ry a wane wast: readiness-{op the 
: en 


avai deer as spotless 


eee ra too- well’ the tortuous 


whickslieehad trodien. im her early life, aud 

renee, ae cameo her which was even 

yhopeless than the one great sorrow 
‘uf hee lifes. 

“This is abenrd} madiess,’’ she exclaimed. “I must 
shake off the weakness or I shall go mad.” 

And, wrapping herself in a warm cloak, she 
walked hastily from the apartment into a verandah, 
whereshe would breathe more freely than iu the 
chamber. 

Ab! it was the oppression on her own sonl, not 
the air in the spacious chamber, that clogged Zoe's 
heart’s breath, 

he passed rapidly once or twice along the 
verandah, which was covered the whole length of 
of the house, and it was not till the third turnin 
her walk that she saw a figure quickly advancing 
towards. hen with rapid steps, as if'to arrest, her 
progress. 

‘*Zoe,” said a voice that she knew but too well; 
“have you forgotten me ?”’ 

It was a, man who spoke—a tall, slight, but 
bronzed-looking man, who had a hat drawn over 
his brow, so as to hide in some measure his 
features. 

But Zoe was scarcely to be deceived. She knaw 
but too well the face and the voice before her. 

Andacold, sick despair seemed to seize her as 
she waited the first t ne, like one under a spell. 

“Zoe,” said the voice once again. “‘ Now you 
know me, Yet youdo not welcome back the wan- 
derer.” 

“* How can you expect it? 
dead.” she gasped, painfully. 

“Perhaps you wished it, Zoe. But no; 
quite in my style,” returned the man.. “I have 
plenty of life in me yet. I would rather not change 
chances with many older men, I can tell you. And, 
more especially, if you will stanl by me, and cheer 
my futurelife, sweot Zoe—as you ave indeed in 
duty bound. You have not forgotten the bright 
June day that witnessed our little compact, Zoe. I 
have been trne as steel to the vow we then made, 
—_ have, I presume, beem equally leal, my fair 

e ” 


The girl did not shrink, but she gave a low 
hysterical moan 

“ Hash, hush! it ig.all nonsense, Ernest. It was 
a.mere childish frolie, You could. not—you would 
not—bind me by such afarea. Wes have repented 
since then, | daresay. We know better now ; and 
I—I am betrothed to another. You must not stay ; 
it would ruin you—and all,” she went on hur- 
riedly. 

“You mean that it. would ruin you by preventing 
you taking a.new husband,” replied the man, sneer- 
ingly. “ But, anlackily, that would not affect me 
at all, exce t for the best. You see, | want you, 
ou are handsomer than ever ; and, be- 
sides, I may make good capital out of giving you 
up, if your lover is really so ardent upon you as 
would appear, You really must not be unreason. 
able, and expect too much of ~ Zoe,” 


I thought you were 


it is not 





She shook in every limb. 
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** You are cruel, wicked,’’ she gasped, chokingly. 
**You know you cannot claim me. You have no 
means, you have no proof; and yet you would des- 
troy my every hope of happiness—you would cast 
me on the world in distress and poverty, asa de- 
pendent. Ernest, it is impessible yon could live 
with such a burden on your hands, and I—I should 
be wretched, frantic at my own folly.” 

Ernest, since that was his name, looked calmly at 
her agitated face. 

“You do yourself and me scant justice, Zoe. I 
cannot believe a charming girl like you could ever 
be in the least distress for the want of a lover. 
And, besides, I am perfectly reasonable, and if this 
gay bridegroom is the same we siall get on splen- 
didly. I am quite prepared to make things possible, 
and to give up every proof of our little arrangement 
for a consideration—you understand.” 

“Monster !”’ burst from Zoe’s lips. “To think I 
should ever have been such an idiot as to give you 
the slightest hold over me!’ 

The man did not appear in the least degree dis- 
turbed at the unflattering speech. 

“You are angry at your little plans being at all 
disturbed,” he said, calmly, “ It may be very natural, 
but it is very imprudent. It were a much better 
policy to keep me as your friend, to take my counsel 
and back up all I propose to do. There would be 
a far better chance of your coming to some arrange- 
ment with this same Mr. Leslie,” he added, signifi. 
cantly. 

**No, no—it is impossible, it is too late,” she 
murmured. ‘ Why, in an hour or so from this time 
I cught to be his wife. It cannot be, Ernest. No 
man on earth would submit to the degradation.” 

“Pardon me, it ovly gives the better chance,” re- 
turned the young man, coolly. “ Mr, Leslie has no 
doubt accustomed himself to consider you are to be his 
wife and toannounce ) ouas such to his friends. He will 
acarcely Jike tlhe mortification of having the whole 
affair set aside at the last minute. There, take 
courage, Zoe, and be guided by me and you will find 
matters will be all right. If Evan Leslie will not 
hold to his bargain, at any rate you have me to fall 
back on. And, upon my word, you are prettier than 
ever—yes, than the day when we exchanged troth- 
plights, and I was obliged to tear myself away from 
wy fair bride ere I could well call her my own. Ah, 
yes, we will be very Lappy, no doubt, and you might 
do worse than share a sailor’s fortunes,” he went on, 
with an odd mixture of jest and earnest, reckless 
daring and deprecating pleading, 

Zoe gave a deep heaving of the chest, as if on the 
very verge of suffocation. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy! If I could but die!” she 
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[FROM LAWLESS LOVE. ] 

“Tconnot bear this, It is too much, too 
degrading. Ernest, if you éver did care for me, if 
you have any pity, then leave me. You are free. I 
have no proof save what I will destroy ia your pre- 
sence, I will give you all I have, all I can get, only 
leave me in peace,” 

Ernest, as she called him, listened to her rather 
with the contented speculation of an observer than 
the anxious or angry emotions of an actor in the 
little scene, 

“This is all very foolish, Zoe,” he replied, 
calmly, “ You onght to have considered all this be- 
fore you formed any other engagement, You could 
not suppose I wag dead without avy probability of 
such a catastrophe being reasonably entertained, and 
till you wire completely freed from the bonds you 
had contracted you were always liable to this little 
inconvenience. However, I am fair enough in my 
terms. I have not knocked about the world for five 
years without having some philosophy, and, though 
I really never saw a handsomer girl than yourself, I 
don’t want to force an unwilling bride to throw the 
burden of a wife on me.” he continued. “ So all de- 
pends on Mr. Evan Leslie’s view of the question.” 

“Which can be easily ascertained,” said a voice 
that sent a pain to Zoe’s very heart, 

But Ernest was apparently equal to the emer- 


gasped. 


gency. 

He doffed the cap he wore with nonchalant ease to 
the new comer, 

“ You are here in the very nick of time,” he said, 
coolly. “I was urging this lady to give us this op- 
portunity of a confidential interview, Mr. Leslie.” 

“You have the advantage of me in any case,” 
was the reply, spoken in as unmoved a tone as the 
address, 

Thére was no donbt of the two being equally 
matched in coolness and courage. 

“ Perhaps Miss Danvers will give me an introduc- 
tion,” he said, haughtily, turning to Zoe as he 
spoke with a bitter sarcasm in his look and tone. 

“I will spare the lady that trouble,” said the 
stranger. “My name is Ernest Maurice, and my 
best claim to your notice is that at the present time 
I have the prior claim on her hand.” 

Evan cid not start. He was either too well in- 
formed or too self-possessed to betray surprise, but 
his lips were compressed till the blood almost 
vanished from their veins. 

“You mean, I presume, that she was formerly be- 
trothed to you, is it so?” heasked, in a grave, low 
tone. 

“TI mean that she was married to me by the form 
of the Scotch law,” was the reply, “I have her 





written consent to that effect, which I need not tel? 
you is enough to make her my wife.” 

Evan turned to Zoe. 

“Is this true?” he asked, 
deceive me thus:?’’ 

“No, no, no,’’ she exclaimed, pleadingly. ‘‘ Evan, 
save me. It was but. «girlish frolic—I never meant 
it. I have never seen this—this person since f 
signed the foolish paper, Oh, do not desert me. [ 
am yours—yours alone, Evan! I will be your true 
and loving wife and this miserable claim caa never 
be legal—never!’’ she gasped, in agony. 

“Pardon me. It is perfectly so,” interposed the 
man, calmly. ‘At the same time, 1 am open to an 
arrangement, Mr. Leslie, since really it is a very 
ex pensive and useless luxury for a sailor to indulge 
in, and as what has been stated is perfectly true and 
we liave never met since the paper was signed there 
will not be any heartbreaking on either side. What 
say vou, Mr. Leslie ?” he went on, “Iam ina little 
difficulty about some money matters, and if you will 
set me straight I will destroy the paper and you 
shall never hear of me or my claim more. I cannot. 
make a fairer offer.” 

Evan listened with a quiet composure that boded 
little good to the speaker’s cause, 

“TI fully appreciate your generosity, sir,” he said, 
“and I can only show my sense of it by an humble 
imitation. I beg to renounce distinctly and for ever 
any claim or wish for the hand of Miss—or Mrs. 
Maurice, as I presume I should call her, Only,” 
he added, with a more uncontrolled fiercenesg of ex- 
pression, “ only, Zoe, you will remember that AH and 
every promise I made to you is more than cancelled. 
You have injured and deceived me, and I shall cer- 
tainly take what measures I can to show my sense 
of your infamous degradation. You can guess, per- 
haps, where the blow will fall,’ he added, siguifi- 
cantly. “The bloodhound can soon be put on the 
track, and it will need very little effort on my part 
to complete what I have already begun. I wish you 
ali the happiness you are likely to enjoy from so pro- 
pitious a union,’’ he continued, with a sarcastic bow.- 
“Perhaps you will kindly spare me the trouble of 
announcing your marriage to Sir Kenneth and 
Lady Lennox. I shall leave Heatherbrae without 
delay.” 

And he turned away, all unmindfal of Zoe's 
whitening cheek and staggering steps, as she strove 
to follow him. 

And it was only in consequence of Ernest 
Maurice’s timely aid that the stricken girl was saved 
from falling leavily on the groand. 


(To be continued.) 


“Have, you dared to 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY: 


oR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” ete. etc. 
—_ > 
CHAPTER VIII. 
A Biensing land of drowsy-head it was, 
f dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that x 
For ever flashing round a summer sky ; 
There eke the soft delights that ae, 
A ‘. ‘th ht 


Instil a 8 3 gs C) 
And the cali pleasures, always hovered nigh : 
But whate’er smacked of *noyance or unrest 
Was far, far off expelled from this most ful 
nest, Thompson, 

Taree months have elapsed, and with them has 
come a great change in the position of the family 
rw a fortunes form the central point of our 

istory. 

The village of Broadmoor is one of the prettiest 
and most strictly rural in a truly agricultural dis- 
trict. Seven miles of a cross-country road leading 
to a small market town have to be traversed from 
the nearest railway station, which is situated on a 
loop line, with trains at long intervals, shortened 
only on a weekly market-day. 

After passing throngh miles of magnificently 
timbered park, the homes of sheep and fallow deer, 
and by many substantial farmhouses, with spacious 
barns, stabling, sheds, granaries, barley mows, 
rick-yards, oast-houses, and grain stacks, sur- 
rounded by gardens and enclosures in the highest 
state of cultivation, you come, as you enter the 
village, upon a charming old réd-brick many- 
windowed house, of a single storey in height, co- 
vered, chimneys and all, with a matted creeper. Its 
principal doorway is festooned with a gorgeous 
trained Wisteria, displaying a thousand pensile 
bunches of brilliant lilac, and winged by two splen- 
did seseubens of Pyrus japonica all ablaze with 
their deep crimson blooms. 

Its front garden and lawn-drive, of the old Dutch 
style which prevailed in the reigns of William of 
Orange and the two first Georges, were a thought 
too formal in their original design ; but nature had 
corrected this by the ample spread and majestic 
growth of two dark, feathery Syrian cedars, and of 
some mighty elms and chestnuts, together: with 
clumps of evergreens, holly, fir; aueuba and laurel, 
enlivened in spring and summer’ with blossoms of 
syringa, laurestinus, barberry, rhododendrons, and 
guelder roses, while hollyhocks, phloxes, coltsfoot, 
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foxzlove, and other bold, old-fashioned flowering 
plants.grew everywhere luxuriantly, as though the 
air and soil were congenial to them. 

On‘one side was a conservatory of more modern 
construction than the mansion, and on’ the other a 
greenhouse, communicating with the drawing-room, 
which was in the rear of the house, and opened 
on another lawn; separated by a wire fence from a 
muidock, where grazed a pretty dun Alderney and 
@ snow-white lamb of the then present spring, a 
yt of Cecilia Chesterton, for she was the presiding 
Grace of this rural retreat. 

The residence had originally attached to it many 
acres of grass-land and park, but these had been 
let off to a local builder, who had placed thereon 
several pretty little villas of a second-class cha- 
racter and some rows of convenient cottages ; for 
Broadmoor had slowly increased its number of in- 
habitants, and this curtailment of the grounds had 
occasioned a reduction of more than half the rent 
demanded for the comfortable old mansion known 
throughont the district as “The Cedars.” 

The house had attracted the attention of the 
worthy Mr. Sherlock, the vicar, in consequence of a 
letter from his friend, Ralph Chesterton, who had 
asked him to look out for a quiet, substantial resi- 
dence, suitable for a man of moderate means like 
himself, and where he might enjoy a studious leisure 
alternately with the society of gentlemen of similar 
tastes. Such at this moment was the society to be 
had at Broadmoor, which, while sharing the advan- 
tages of the progress of education and refinement 
which marks the age, was removed by its position 
from the deteriorating influences, moral and physical 
of large factories, with their miserable crowds of 
pale, toiling workers, and the thousand and one 
social evils which attend the herding together of 
the poor and over-tasked mechanic and artisan, 
while the millionaire parvenuand millocrat indulge 
ina vulgar splendour and ostentatious profusion 
that exclude from their circle the man of limited 
means, refined tastes, and the proper pride of gentle 
birth. 

At the head of this little community in wealth 
and importance was the family at ‘ ‘The Grange,’ 
as the Manor House of Broadmoor was styled, 
Sir Robert Perceval was a baronet of old lineage, 
aud the owner of almost all tho village of Broad- 
moor and mach of its vicinity. His ancestral park, 
with an avenue of spreading beeches more than a 
half-mile in length, was a sight at during many a 
season to the admirers of woodland scenery. The 
Grange itself was ono of the few remaining moated 
houses of the transition period, when the country 
seat took the place of the “castle” of the earlier and 
more troublous times, Yet the Grange had ita tra- 
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dition of siege and battle; and had been stontly 
held for King Charles by an ancestor of Sir Robert 
Perceval, until, after a gallant dofencs, it fell to w 
division of the Parliamentarian army under Fairfax, 
the marke of whose culverins and sakers were written 
on the battered walls and facing-stones of the old 
gateway and on a barbican at an angle of one of the 
flanking-towers, which commanded an extensive and 
lovely prospect of the beautiful country, dotted 
with farms, villages, and church-spires shooting 
from among the dense foliage of the grand timber- 
trees, till lost in a distant view of the tall chimneys 
of the smoky county town on the far horizon. 

Sir Robert was proud of his descent, and it was 
known that his father, grandfather, and himself 
had all at various periods declined the offer of the 
peerage, justly esteeming the dignity of one of the 
oldest families of the landed aristocracy greater than 
the newest patent of nobility. 

For the rest, Sir Robert Perceval was a man am- 
bitious of praise, arbitrary when opposed, proud, 
impatient of contradiction, and certainly fond of 
money, in the power of which he had a firm belief. 
He had formerly held a seat in Parliament, bat had 
retired upon finding—what every man must find— 
that in the mighty metropolis acountry baronet is 
little more than a nobody ; while in his own county, 
of which he was high-sheriff, a deputy-lieutenant, 
colonel of yeomanry, and chairman of quarter 
sessions, Sir Robert Perceval was a great man. 
His education had been liberal, and his talents were 
certainly above mediocrity. He had travelled, 
mixed much with the world, and consequently his 
manners were polished and his address preposses- 
sing. 

Sie Robert was a widower, Lady Perceval having 
died in giving birth to his youngest daughter. His 
family consisted of a son and heir, Pennington Per- 
ceval, fast approaching his majority, who was at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and preparing, like many 
young men, for the bar, though without tho re- 
motest intention of ever pursuing the profession of 
an advocate; his elder daughter, Amina, who was in 
her seventeenth year, and the youngest ; Louisa, in 
her fifteenth. Sir Robert was a resident land- 
lord, and, with the exception of four months in the 
height of the London season (which now opens in 
latter April or early May, and ends in mid-August), 
dispensed the hospitalities or enjoyed the retire- 
ment.of the Grange and the society of the best 
families of the county. Among these the nearest 
neighbours of wealth and position were the Pon- 
nington family, the head of which, Lord Penning- 
ton, had stood sponsor at the font for young Perce- 
val, and whose only child, the Hon. Augusta Pen- 
nington, now eighteen, hadfor some time—say four 
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or five rears—been “ oonined downs as @ sports- 
man would say, by Sir Robert Perceval as the most 
eligible match for his son. Nas’, so often had Sir 
Robert cogitated the remarkall. fact of Lord Pen- 
nington’s only son having, lost his life in an Alpine 
acventure and no male heirthereforeremained to per+ 
potuate the title, that theunion of the two estates; 
und the assumption of: theeompound name of Pens 
nington-Perceval, or Perceval-Pennington, by: his 
son, as Lord Pennington, of’ Pennington, seemed to 
his eyes as visibly writtemimthe.Book of Fate aw 


it it had been printed itmthe-clear type of Sir Bex4% 


eee A Burke’s “ Peerage and Baronetage of Eng: | 
and 
Passing a family or two of lesser note, we 


The three sisters simultaneously declared their 
disbelief of such a monstrous proceeding. 

“ You may depend upon it,” continued the lady, 

maliciously, “it’s quite true. Nothing goes down 

mean Mr. Pennington and Amina 

Reginald this and Ceciliathat. In. 

intellectual m, moral ~ ge Mrs. —— socgreats, Pes some- 

that: ng | ) weight,’ and e lowered her voica 

= yoeng ne ha chsemee “should. lose no time; I think 

, body off rank and weight, like yourself, Mrs, 

PCalonel, shionld: see Sit Robert and warn him of 

what's goingioms Why, would you believe it? I 

womld not, hadiIimot: mg es from my own garden 


itimy o was this young Caester-, 
Meg ccbupanaive sigan 0 a the Grange with 


seen sweeping round the broad gravel pathway, aad, 
having sent in their names, and been asked into the 
visitors pies in twenty minutes they had “ in- 
terview Cecilia. and Reginald; andiwere each of 
theamas- prepared to give a fall, true; and minute 
aecountiof the manners, behavio calibre, 





to the excellent vicar, the Reverend Williaa. Sitimes [2 
lock, the incumbent of. Broadimeor and occ : 
the pretty old parsonage close by the ivied 
mot ave handred yards. from Cedars, 
the centre of the village. 

Dr. Sherlock was married to an excellent wou, | 
who had presented him with eight: olive: t 

@ sufficient. charge fora scholar, a gen’ 

«of good. family, and a Christian to. edneate: 
bring up om three» hundred and: fifty poundite 
year. 

Of these we-shall only: note the eldest;, 

after his. fathier: William,,and who at: sixteem 
already madé> tugs mack: byr carrying off sevenadi 
the highest: Naval Colle 
being intendedféertiieeseevieesdearest to Ep 
men. and wath: 

are linkeds. 


‘ae 


of 
co 
A imiraity- mighite bey 
who had further peomised*to tale 


on active service-om board his own 


“the. 


Mediterranean as soon se-his: ninetesmélin year andi 


his education should be compledmaik, 

Then there were Dr. Hadiiwell; Mil, 
physician, of Halliwell House: sanitariumeg:. 
Ab-rnethy Ashton, the surgeonzand Mr: Parchment, | 
the village attorney, all of witom-were of the ordinary | 
stuiup Oo! rural professional notabilities. 

‘there were also two or three families, one of 
which must not be overlooked, who helda sort of 
amphibious position, and occasionally mixed with 
+h. highest, now. and, thea wita the, middle or upper. 
middle class, bas. newer, ob, LO, WeVer visited! on 
wecognized “ low sort.of, peepie,’”” a Stngytbenpeatiiten 
local tradesmen of. the. and mas tex mechanies:, 

Of these the mostdistingnished. waa the. family 
ot u widow, Mrs.. Colonel. Macgregor,. who,. with» 
‘three masculine-looking, large-boned,. marziageable 
daughters, occupieda very piain, square brick-huile 
villa, alsv.as the eutrance-of. the village, and near 
the Cedurs. 

This lady, who made.a point of visiting: wherever || 
she. could obtain aecess; was aceordiag, to her own 
account, related) by bleed: ov. marziage- to bali: the 
peerage of Nortl: Britaim 

Born a. Cumpbell, she. had early married 
a soldier of. fortane, in; India, and berue: him 
three, daughters. On his.death she had returned 
to Hnglanud,, with.a widew’apension, and some small 
aszistance upon occasieus frem some of her-aristo- 
orst.c kindred, to economize im the retirement: of 
Broadmoor tor nine months. in-the year, and, se re- 
eruib her finances to bear the expense ot a short 

‘season’’ at some, fashionable. watering-place, 
wiiere she felt. sure some eligible hesband or hus- 
bands must, be picked wp; for one or all of hee 

‘deur, unprotected girls,’ as the. match-making 
olu vampuiguer styled her strong: minded daugiters. 
As yet, however, the husband;or husbands;had nob 
pzeseuted hineeit or tuemselves,and Mra. Coleone: 
Muecveger lest nO Opportaniby. of expressing: her 
surprise and indignation ab the abominable baals+ 
Wurucs, Of the p eseut generatiomeol yourg mem nob 
One of whom bad in three seasons; propesed te take 
either Victoris,, Helena, or Alive. off thew, clever 
mainma’s hands. 

‘Lo tis family thie arrivak of the “ Chesterton 
people,” as they termed; them,.was am important 
even’; and especially when they found, timt. its 
junior branches. i:neluded Reginald, @ good-looking 
young bachelor, of tho age of twentyrthree.. ‘Lie 
Sehssllon WHICH tie bFO Young: persaius, fteginald 
anu Cecilia, occasioned when upon the ticst Suuuiy 
aiter their arvivul: tyes, entered with: the viear’s 
family, aud ovcupien seats it bis<pes,. was nowhere 
anor? marked tha: um the pew of Mrs..Cbionel Mae 
gregor, Where tie three Miss« Maegregors,, the 
leavers of fashion in the-eyes of tieuusuphesticated 
rustics Of Broaumoor, sab in awful aud lun posing 
6tace. 

“ ‘Lhe fact of the new comers being introdaced by 
ta 1e vicars faamily,”’ said theeldest Miss Macgregor, 

“romuves any hesitation one might feel im calling 

apon strangers until one has: ascertained their 
po-itiew in society.”” And, accordingly, no: sooner 
bai Uemlia and Neginald been housed: at the 





Godars- thau the wuole female trio were 


CHAPTER. IX. 


of love is but.a figure 
with a.snmmer’s heat 
Dhonslves and doth lose its form. 
* - io * & 


— ourmgoediword cannot a himes 
jane toantioee, ingens 
‘Tren pecell pene i im thes ¢ id. retreat 


pid 


tou philan- 


= <i 9’clock, and an 


a Miss Chesterton, im the inte Walk; 


thee views with my fivid- 
concealed: behind a tree, when 
Raginald C 


i 





thessuct familiarity 
im sucht: widely diiferent 
y dangerous and 


@ouseat of pa 


ise 
ly; improper, ‘unless’ with 
“L think, mamma,” interposed Alice, “ that I 
you and Mrs. Cnatterley how Sir Robert 
migtit Have his eyes opened to what is going on. 
An anonymous letter could be easily written, stating 
tue position of aifairs, and if Sir Robert ‘did not 
these and tyen aot Qu ittae consequences myst tall 

hiniseit?’ 

‘ne young lady's advice;was approved, but no one 
cashamneninianin write the letiwr—as least, ab taay 


Sir sajoncte merit) TaliyrDecaiing 

of moderate merit) fally= 

of Amina, the communication Sobuean tlie J 

Grange and tho Codars became most. inti- 

mpsanaiblinatenseuple.tn: ene thats" biseliedee 

‘gregors didnot serup aay “ ofall the-ins) 
teusive, forward, seli-sutficiens), 

they had ever heard:of these, Ghestertona: werether 
mest. audacious, im thrusting themselveq.on: the 

Percevalss in, every: wens ‘There was: Pennin, time; aud su, as Six. Boberhwas away on & Visit 
(they always called great people familiarly b ‘\\in Devonshire, giuire weat om im tucir accustomed 

Christian: names), actually seeing Miss eames | course. 
homey. and. returning immediately on foot in a.) 
shower of rain. And: then.there = young Ches- 
terton-actuaily bringing down Amina to the byans 
| praotive of the charity children,’ | 

** And would you believe, it?” said: Helonm Mac-- 
gregor; ‘‘ Mra. Chatterley: telle me that: they—I 
meau young Chesterton. and; his) sister—are both: 
asked to the Grange party pic-nie:on the day ofrthe 
Broadmoor races, an that they-have tickets forthe 
county ball.at the ‘Golden: Hart’ Hotelat:Smeth- 
wick in the evening; while: we; who: have, comie- 
scended to bury ourselves in this: country hole: for 
three summers,. have not been even asked | to.ene or 
the other! Mamma, I think weought to purchase 
tickets for therball, at any rate—they are to: be: had 
at. Hicks’s: liorary—and' net allow ourselves to be 
cut oatof all: good company byr theav. impedent 
Chestertons.’’ 

“Tam sure; my dea girls,.L entirely ugree : with 
you,” said: Mrs. Colonek Macgregor; **Bhiti it wall 
require some, tac) aud maumyoment in tie, matter 
of the tickets, Don’t you timis,. Vietoria,. if you 
wore to propuse to, buy two tickers and! void 
Halliwell yourintention;, bat snide you. coulde nos 
think of goiug without umwmay We mga, offer to 
buy ma:oae?” 

*Poseibly,’’ replied Victoriag “buts he's: move 
Helen's beau than mine, namae—thamyou know.’ 

This was-said so inciswwely that isveaiied:up tied 
young Jady. 

“ Neither mamma, nor you, madam, nor anybody 
else. kuows anythiag of the kind ; and:if:youmg Mr 
Halliwell prefers paying ime aay particalar: attens 
tion while yoware:p-esent, it:is not' frou wuy) me 
gieet or backwardness ou: your part in: calling: his 
notice to what you have tosay. I do now ftizt 
with——” 

‘Hush, hush, my dear imnoeents; for Heaven’s 
seke! here’s Mrs. Chatterley half-way dowa the 
front walk: Ob! my dear Mrs. Cilacterloy, how 
kind of you to lookin. Yow were tie very last 
person we were speaking of. Vic aud Helena have 
just been arrangiug about going to the cownty ball. 
Do you happen to know any one who-will be driving 
over to Smethwick that evening r’” 

** Yes, young Hailiwell just:told me he had looked 
in at the Cédars-and foaud tnuat thé two younger 
brauches there were invited to go with the Perceval 
party. What'think you of thas?” 


‘ 


GHAPT.BR X, 


Ir was a lovely morning in May’; a refreshing 
nightshower-had been followed by a glorious sun- 
rise. ‘Tne’ diamond dewdrops a on. every 
sprig, the, lacks. ruse, frova his: tasty, bed, and, soar- 
ing to ** heaven's. gate,’’ tilled the treas morniag air 
with es on tuwillingy melody: ‘Lhe. velvety 
green sward, the broad, majestic oat, aud 'the.tiny 
green biade. that twinkies in tid sau were alike 
grandor beautiful. Kavu spot bad.its appropriate 
spring garment; the woodside, the footpatn, the 
hedgerow, tue river oauk, all were drest im veaaty. 
On such @ morning, fair aud pare as the flowers 
that surrounded ner, Cecilia Cuesterton, took ber 
way, after an early breakfast, towards the Granye, 
where she had proaised herseif to spend a Pleasaat 
hour with her dear pupil Aunina, in reading “ Kvan- 
geliue,”” a poem upon wuica their couversution nad 
turned ou the reveding day, and ia practising a 
air from “*f Paritani,” ‘Som vergin vezz0s0,” 
whica the singing of Peérsiuni. had so deiig 
Aming om the ovvasion of Ler visit to the Opera 
when in London. 

Book in hand, Cecilia took her way by a feld 
path, avoiding the village. 

Ou arriving within sizat of the village clock, she 
Was surprised at findiug that itiyes wanted more 
than hast an hour to tue uppuilted tae, 89 sae 
tarned aside into tne Laurel. Wakk, of which we have 
picendly heard from the gliv-tongued Mira, Cuat- 

terley, all unevonseious tuat wile ibs. tall, leaty 
sureen.on the rigat.nand intercepsed adi view from 
the village road, toad sue lay witaua poiui-dlauik of 
Mrs. Caadteriey’s binsunlax,. to Wuousche Wa.ong 
of tho passers by or oiterens. in. tne favourite 
papeeheneee peta, Wad ale @llase- 


«Bless me!’” exclaimed, that inquisitive. lady; 
“why, whab.can tuia meawe Mias-Caesierton, a6 
Tm auve, out and dressed, ay, and spruced. up 
too at eight.o clock: in. the..mornuug, Waea, nevody 
but ploughusen and labourers. axe. ever seen. abroud. 
lL. woader wuat that binck thing,in wer, aand ia. Ido 
believe it's a-teleseope., Aa, sne's going toreads 
‘book, the sly taing !”’ 

Aud read » book Cecilia did, 
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Nature never did betray — 
The heart that loved her : ‘tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for’she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and: beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Qur cheerful faith that all which we behald 
Is:full of. blessing. 

Thus read slic in an undertone, totally unawar® 
of what wasseen by the vigilant: Mrs. Chatterley, 
«who thus gave vent to her surprise and satisfac- 
tion: ‘ 

“Well, I am right im my conjectare after all, 
‘The artful minx! ve ons and oo she 
walks, poring over book, as. i co 't sea 
bim, end didn’t expect him, and didn’t:knew he-was 
coming down the park-read. Welh,, it’s: clever; but 
rather odd, I must confess: He’s gohiaigum-on-his 
arm, though. it’s not.the. shootimg season. What 
fanny-things young: people, im. lover do, to be sure. 
Now he’s looking at: tha-locksand aloug; the bazral, 
and trying the hammers, and mahing,asift be didn’t 


kuow, where his. lady love was; weiting for him. |, 
He's alter, no game. that's: ont.of; season, 1’ll war- 


tant, 
This are ty be the good. was. occasioned 
by Pennington Perceval madsing: hi 

the hill side. that led from:the Grange to:the, village,, 
his way lying along, the. Laurel Walk, and 
through the churchyard. He. had turned the bend 
of the road when, to his surprise, he beheld Cecilia, 
intent om. her book, coming lk 


bim. 

sie was that day to return to Oxford, and he had 
arranged in his own mind, after a call ta lend’ 
tenant farmer @ gun, according to promise, with 
which to frighten small birds,, that he would call at 
the Cedars, and bid a respectful farewell to the 
Chestertons. Yetthe young man felt he was de- 
ceiving himself. Was it a mere respectful farewell ? 
Not to one of the family at least. His heart 
throbbed painfully with a new emotion; tle colour 
rose to his cheeks, his blood tingled on his fore- 
head; and :the:next’ moment he fairly turned: buek,, 
hastened round the turn of the road’ by: whivly he: 
bad advanced, and, having got out of sightof Cecilia, 
halted irresolutely- 

Why, he knew not, but. he felt that: his fate was. 


’ 


scaled if he: met those dove-like eyes.and heard that; | full 


silvery voice at that. moment; Pennington Perceval 
was a brave man, chivalrous and courageous, but 
he did not dare at.that. moment to face the simple 
maiden who had won his heart,,all unawares to her- 
eelf, and almost without its. owner's knowledge. 
Mrs. Chatterley was highly amused, though some- 
what mystified. 

“Well, they say women: are. capricions and 
whimsical, but what are the men I should like to 
know? Heroe’s a pretty young girl—for all admit 
she’s pretty—a-throwing herself in the way of a 
handsome, rich young baronet, of course quite 
promiscnously as they say, and she won’t see him 
when he’s right before her, and he runs away and 
hides himself that she may have.to look for him. 
Ha! ha! It would serve him rightif she walked by 
and didn’t notice him atall. Why, bless me, she’s 
doing it just as if she heard me tell her.” 

At this moment the chimes of the village clock 
struck upon Cecilia’s ear. 

Sie hastily closed the volame and went on her 
way with a light, elastic step: 

“Biess| me—yes—no—yes—whiy, she’s coming 
tight upon him, and—and—why, he’s put his arm 
behind her waist, he’s leaning over her—he’s seized 
her hand—he’s on his knees! Well I never, and almost 
ina, public path too; was there ever’ such goings 
on! She’s turned back—she’s left him !’’ 

And Mrs..Chatterley was right) Thescene toa 
distant epectater was nearly as she described it. 

As Cecilia quickened, her pace unseen by 
Pennington, the agitated lover was surprised by 
her almost sudden appearance. 

He advanced a few. steps to meet hen: 

“My deaxest Cecilia—L, mean, Miss Chesterton,” 
taid he, as he read the alarm aud flush of angerin 
her: ingenuous countenance, “1 assure you. this 
meeting is purely accidental, Yet—yet,’”’ and he 
felt his words chokiug him, “ why should I strive— 
why congea] niy adoration, my honourable love, 
my admiration of the exeellences of the only. woman 
I have ever spoken to in the language of the heart ?” 

“Mr, Perceval, this,is not right—this surprise and 
those words are not courteous, nay, they are not 
manly. I am but a weak girl, in a sphere too 
humble to aspire to share your high fortune ; and 
my duty telis me that i ought at the earliest 
moment to ask my dear father’s advice as to the 
course I should pursue in the. painful position in 
which you have now placed me.” 

““Pardon—pardon me,” said the young man, in 
moving tones. ‘‘I entreat your pardon. 


on |. 


leisurely towards: |, 


those words, and though: my-heart should: break: in 

‘the trial L will not, [ swear, intende myself on your 
presence until yom forgive: me.. I returm this: very 
day to, Oxford,,there: to resume my-studies. Say, 
\that you do not. despise. me, say aes he forgive— 
fouget this. moment of madness,.and Cecilia, will 
livefor youand. for yon.only. What aml. saying, 
dearest Ceeilia?’”’ 

“ Youare saying that which. caunot listen to, I’ 
am. Miss. Chesterton.. One. concession. do..I make 
—I will not betray your indiseretion to.any.one. 
Banish me from your thoughta, save as a sincere 
friend, and seek. to atone for. this folly by, avoiding; 
me save when I am in the company ur dear: 
sister. Adieu; I must hasten away, am too 


‘Amina forthe present. Ireturmwhence! came, and! 
‘must insist that yon see me no more until your: 
next return to Broadmoor. ‘Till then, adieu!’” 

Cecilia released small hand ftom his grasp,, 
hurried along the path by which she had come, and| 
was quickly lost to: tlie view even of the quick- 
‘siglited Mrs, Chatterley. Yi Perceval edj 
her also, them turned ‘sadly tewards the: 
)Grange: He had forgotten all about tlie gun, tite; 
‘farmer, and his-smalk birds. 

“ Well; I do: declare: 1 know: what: seme: people: 
will be very sorry:to know, but it’s my duty to. tell/ 
‘them: Want: an, ion there'll. beup at the: 
Grange; and I sko ‘t wonder if:itier 
‘Chestertons. ing to leawe: tha neig si 
Well, that’s their look omty, not, mine: . Wahatra; 
pretty budget for those. iy 
wonder if either of thems would, ram away ftom a, 
declaration i i Per 


i im those; 


her, has.set hor cap. 

nose, out.of joint; ry. 

Penningtdn’s daughter, who'll be a, pearesa;in.her! 
own right, is meant for her chen eee, SOnae 
Percoval, just to round, off the estates, which will 
then be best part ofthe county, Well, well, man. 
proposes—n0, he don’t; propose now-a-days at all, 
‘so Mrs. Macgregor. aud her daughters say—man 
proposes and Heaven disposes, and young Pennihg-, 


much unnerved by, your conduct to see, my beloved!) ;, 


1 ie 


sor not: till past miduight,’” and he looked earnestly 
at me, 

* How:did you come here?” 

TE wae summoned to the-fwoeral: At two 1 must 
leave you, as that will just:give me time-for the-ser- 
vices. There, you must talk no more; I, have 
explained all that is necessary .”’ 

He carried my hand tohis lips: A few moments 
afterward the doctor entered: Being drowsy, I soon 
fell asleep agaim 

The party reached home Tuesday: of the: following 
week, I. was:still weakeandbruised, but could begin 
to sit up alittle. The doetordeclared that | owed 
my life to Raleigh Edenton rather than him. 
They all came to see me, and were really thanifal 
had been no worse: Raleigh was cliarming. 
Howard grave as usual, and) yet he»would watcl: me 
straugely. One-day, soonafter, I:snid : 

**T want:to ask a great favuorof you. Do-not sell 
Selim, He was frightened twat morning. It was not 
‘Viciousness.at.all. Loughtto havelet Martin exercise 
him awhile first.’’ 

“Bat you thought: you were wiser: I’ shall not 
part: with him; because I: like him, but I shall pro- 
vide you with a more-manageable steed. My mother 
\peedicted:thisin the: beginning.” 

Qh; Leanaot give: up: Selim!” I declared; with 
‘tears: im my “You don’t know hew’ well’ I 
love: hits: ‘l'uere: isn’t: anything im the world— 

“T know you think so. Well, you can still ‘see 
hin and caress him, if yow find no wortuivr object 
“of your lowes’! 

Phesveowas e faimt sucer in the last part of the 
sentence. 

“T. ttavd mot, thus: far;""I exclaimed, angrily. 
“ Phere isso little: here——"* 

“Ty amiiwelt aware of that,” was: his reply. 

Raleigh: entered at: that instanty aud’ glanced 
curioushy from one:to the other. 

“ Hawe beem scolding: Miss St. Vincent, 
Howard?’ Come,.I will not have: that. Stie must 
get) wellias.scow as possible. Aud; sv far as T can 
deaxn;. her accident wae vot: the result: of impra- 





ton Perceval, if‘ he means to have Miss Cecilia, will) 
have to get‘ her without tite ceremony of, the plain 
‘gold ring, or go without tier ether, But, as) 
this is a matter that‘won't keep; especially with my 
dear friends, the Mac, I'll juat. pnt on my 
‘bonnet; step-down, dvive’'em all horn mad with the 
par and tarmall their arrangements for 
the pic-nic clean topsy-turvy.”” 
And Mrs. Chatterley certainly lost no time in 
ing out. her amiable intention, with the full 
effect had anticipated. For Mrs: Macgregor 
was seized witha sudden. and Miss: Vie- 
toria, Miss: Helena, and: Miss Alice, after a fearful 
quarrel, conducted with most sisterly spite, malig- 
nity, and cold-blooded savagery, were each 
confined to her room by @. bilions attack; so that 
the pic-nie at-Broadmoor raves. was: deprived not 
only of their; excallent. company but.of that.of Pen- 
ington Perceval,,who.was en route for Oxtord, and 
of Cecilia and Amina Perceval... For. the last- 
mentioned young lady, alarmed at. her dear and 
punctual friend’s non-arrival, had hastened down to 
the Cedars, where she found Cecilia so really ner- 
vous aud feverish that she positively refused to 
leave her, and did not do so until the latter rallied 
herself and accompanied her in a walk at sundown 
pack to the Grange. ‘ 


(To.be.continued. ) 








THE MASTER OF GLEN HOLLOW. 


—— 
CHAPTER II. 

T sEeMED to lie floating, about, in a dark;abyas.full of 
strange sights and confused noises, trying tu.cry, and 
finding no voice with which to give it utterance. 

But.at last a blessed;calm, Some: one, with # far- 
off sound, as if from another world, came aud said: 

“ She will live.’’ 

“Thank Heaven for that. It goes against: my 
heart tosee a young and beautiful woman die.” 

It sounded sweet tome, and I fell asleep. When 
Tawoke agaioa the sun was shining, and Raeigh 
Edenton sat at the foot of the bed, 

‘ What is tie matter ?” I asked, ina. vague way, 
as if I was hardly concerned iu it. 

* Matter enough ” he auswered with a smile, raising 
my limp band and counting the pulse. “ You were 
thrown by Selim yesterday morniug—cau. you re, 
member? My brother ought: never te haye alluwed 
alady to mount such a brute!’ 

“It was not his fault, ” I cried, hastily. 

* You are made of good blue Damascus steol. Not 
a bone broken.”’ 

* Wasl burt—very much ?” for it seemed to me 
that I could not stir. 

“We could hardly decide whether you were alive 





deuces! Mavtim thinks her a wonderful  equestri- 
enue,” e 
| Howard tarned without:e word. Raleigh tool the 
| Chair beside me; and‘bexan a pleasant chat, What 
came: into the eyesof the younger? A 
i sudden, balf+mischiovous: ‘exultation stirred me, 
| and: I made-myseif- deubly:agreeable, swayed by the 
dangerous: 
I de not’ believe-any' woman would have ventured 
| to flirt-with Howard Edenton, He was too honest; 
his penetration kept you in check. He rarely com- 
plimentedS he bad none, of the caressing mauner 
common to some:men, that makes: the: proffer of the 
slightest thing a delight to be remenrbered in secret. 
As for his loving me, such a preposterous: thought 
never entered’even my foolish heal. He knew his 
brother was bound or entangled soine way, aud’ te 
was resolved that I should rua-no risk of danger, 
But since I was equally wise; what danger wae 
there ? 

Iv was weak and wicked, I know’; but’ I diti yield 
to the temptation. I drew Raleigh to iny side, proud 
of. my power. In:spite of Howurd and his mother, 
we found many opportunities, ami: tiie: secret under- 
standing between us’ had its fascination. He man- 
aged to drive me out in the puny chaise, to take 
short walls with mv, as I grew strunger, and my 
singing did entranew him. Aud; with a girl’s un- 
reasoning folly, I delighted’ to pique and outwit 
Howard. 

So passed September. I heard incidentally: that 
the Eiuentons had quite a legacy: left by their great 
uncle. Howard was absent nearly @ week'on busi- 
ness. Mrs. Hienton, in spite of ‘her housekeeping 
cares kept a strict watch over me, The first even- 
ing after his: return I came in alone from a short 
walk, though Raleigh liad been:my companion, ‘I'he 
two were talking earpeatly;andias I passed through 
the hall I could not avoid hearing a few sentences, 

“No, mother, you; musti not tell her, It may 
be noth'ng beyoud girlish amusement and: vanity, 
and I will not have suely ideas: put imto ber head. 
She is so young, so inuecent——”’ 

“There was another who was young and iunocent, 
but.it did not save her{rema hewrt-brevk,”’ 

* He must. go; thatis all—’" 

I was out. of reaciy of thernext words, but I knew 
well who it meant. I laughed gaily to. myself, 
brushed, my, curils,aud wentdown to, the drawing 
room preseutly,; but neither of the geutiemen made 
their «appearanca, Mrs. Bidenton appeared com 
strained, and, vexed at the loss of my expected 
entertainment, I soon. made an excuse to. retire. 

The, next morning: before I lvit.the room | espied 
a tiny note slipped under the door. IL openeditin 
surprise, and cast. my, eye down tu the signature— 
Ruleigh Edenton, .lt.ran, thus): 

“ Urgent and unexpected business compels me te 
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leave this morning'withont the sad yet sweet pleasure 
of a farewell. I hope you will miss me a littio, 
otherwise my vanity would hardly be satisfied. I 
shall dropin again when you are least expecting me. 
May I hope not to be forgotten 2?” 

I joined the family at table, 

“ Raleigh had to go by the early train,’ an- 
nounced his mother. “ He left a good-bye for you 
and regrets, I daresay we shaliall miss him,’’ 

“I kuow I shall,” I replied, with more vehemence 
than was actually necessary. 

“We must try to keep you from getting too lone- 
some,’ Howard replied. ** The weather promises 
to be magnificient now and there are many pleasant 
excursions to take.”’ 

I found they were resolved that I should think as 
little about Raleigh as possible. Howard became 
very entertaining. I remarked now how much he 
had improved since July. The thin cheeks had filled 
ont, the sallow skin was clear, with a faint ruddy 
glow, and the whole figure seemed to be toned to 
manliness and decision. 

And yet he was less firm than heretofore, I found 
that I eould coax and persuade, I even made him 
consent to my riding Selim again. I was eager, ca- 
pricious, and wilful. We disputed, and sometimes I 
sulked a little for effect. He soothed and commanded 
by turns, but he never overstepped the boundary 
between us by so much as kissing my hand, though 
I laid more than one tempting suare. This wounded 
my vanity cruelly, 

[ did tire of it presently. I had to confess that 
al] my little arts were powerless. I was simply a 
child in his mind, never to be considered an equal or 
a woman. 

Raleigh did. come unexpectedly, and kept’ Christ- 
mus with us. There was-something about him that 
I could hardly fathom. With ail my girlish vanity 
I did not honestly think of his loving me, and I could 
not believe that he would lead me on to deception, 
He was very discreet before other eyes, but alone 
there was a peculiar intensity in his maoner that 
made me fear him, armed as I was with his secret, 
But I began to realize that he was as fascinating 
as any of my book heroes. I dreamed over the tone 
of his voice, his glance, the pressure of his hand, 
and found myself onee again an. object of peculiar 
interest to Howard, I. knew he. meant to save me 
from-an unwise love or unhappiness, and: because 
I could save myself I tormented him daily, 

Raleigh entered.the drawing-room one evéning, 
where I sat playing, and began to pace up and down. 
I turned, and saw that his face was flushed and 
drawn with vexation, and as he came nearer I 
paused, 

“T must go away again,” he exclaimed, abruptly. 
“For three years they have worried me to visit 
Glen Hollow, aud now they cannot get rid of me 
too quickly,” 

“The place will be so dull without you,” I said, 
almost pettishly. 

* Will it?’’ he asked, with a sudden light in his 
eyes. ‘You do miss me, then?” 

I flushed, and felt that it was hardly safe to reply. 

“I tried to persuade motheraud Howard togo to 
town on your accourt.”’ 

“Oh, if they would! There is so much to see, 
to enjoy, in the winter, And this is so dreary.” 

“ But they will not. They both consider you so 
young. 

“IT was nineteen in November,” I interrupted, “ Am 
I to stay here for ever? To lose the enjoyments of 
youth ? To have no one——” 

“No lover—was that what you meant? Adele!” 
anda look came into his eyes, overspread his face, in 
fact, which made me thrill and shiver with a kind of 
fatal knowledge. 

‘ Yes,” he went on huskily. “ It is best that I 
should go’; I am too old for you, child, and it might 
end by my falling in love with you, and you can 
marry much more wisely. Tell me one thing—do 
you love any one ?—not myself ; I have not that 
much vanity.” 

lie grasped my hand, and pressed some burning 
kisses upon it. 

“* Who have I seen to love ?” I answered, with a 
little forced laugh. ‘ Mr, Crawford surely wouldn’t 
want me.” 

“Then keep your heart free until some good 
man asks you to marry him, There! I came 
near being a sentimental idiot. Go on with your 
playing.” 

I felt hurt, offended, A little more anger and 
dignity would have given me streneth to leave the 
room, but I sat on until Howard and his “mother 
entered, Mrs, Edenton asked for a: song, and | ren- 
dered it miserably.: Everybody felt distraught, 
What had happened ? Would Releigh love me if: he 
were quite free? 

He went openly the next morning, but the fare. 
Wells were cold. Then the house sank back to its 





former quiet. The weather was bitterly cold, the 
snows deep, Mr. Edenton much engaged with a book 
about to be published, Mrs. Edenton kept a prisoner 
in her room by @ sprained ankle, and I came to feel 
lonely, neglected, dispirited, I suppose I was ill- 
tempered and disagreeable. Why, I should have 
been happier earning my daily bread than thus kept 
out of sight, an absolute prisoner, I thought. I began 
to hate Howard Edenton. 

So we came to March. They were all well enough 
now, but I held aloof from them. One evening I 
went down to the library for the second volume of a 
book I was reading, and took my way through the 
drawing-room, ‘I's my surprise, there stood Raleigh 
Edenton, talking. 

“You will marry her then, Howard? Iam glad 
some amends can be made, I was blind to risk a 
penny of her money, but it promised so fair, And 
I have nothing wherewith to make it good.” 

“If she will have me, _ You forget that,” 

“ A man can win a woman if he tries.” 

I came forward then, my face scarlet, my pulses 
throbbing, the hot, indignant blood surging at my 
heart, They sto» before the fireplace in the blaze 
of the great logs, I went close up to them, with my 
book in my hanu, aud said, in a. voice I tried to keep 
steady : 

“I did not know you were here, Mr. Edenton, but 
I will take this opportnnity of saying that if my 
fortane is lost, F will not be bargained off for the 
sake of a home or:support.’’ 

Raleigh Edenton staggered. 

“ Tell me the truth,” I said, 

“T thought to double ‘your fortune. I wanted t 
do it—wéll, I would have done anything for your 
sake, I might have known better. I am not one of 
the lucky ones. Everything slips through my fingers. 
Yet Heaven knows I am sorry enoug!. But Howard, 
here, loves you. Don’t act like a foolish, romantic, 
headstrong girl.” 

* Do not distress yourself. I am not sufficiently 
mercenary to marry any man for a home, and I am 
notin love with Glen Hollow. I have a gift that 
will bring me in @ competence.” 

Howard turned aside with a groan. 

“Why don’t you speak?” cried Raleigh impa- 
tiently. ‘Coax, persnade! Why are you blind and 
dumb, Oh, Heaven! if I were in your place!” 

“Hush!” I commanded, with a strange, new 
dignity. “‘Mr. Howard Edenton will not add insult 
to. my loss, I will not, be bargained away through 
pity. Women can be brave in emergencies. Goud 
night,” 

It seemed as if I. was ten years older as I walked 
slowly up the stairs. I had chafed and fretted to get 
away—here was my liberty, come in a moment. 

I weut to my writing-desk and took out a letter I 
had received that day from a school friend, Ada 
Clement. She wag teaching music and singing in a 
church and living simply but comfortably with her 
mother. She besought me to pay her a visit before 
the musicsl season was quite over. Among other 
matters, she spoke of the position of the soprano in 
their church being vacant shortly. 

“If you were poor I should beg you to come,” she 
said. “Yours is not the voice that one would 
willingly allow to rust out.” 

I answered her letter cn the spur of the moment, 
and it went by the morning’s mail. Mrs, Edenton 
tried to comfort me. Raleigh, she admitted had 
always beena source of anxiety. How Mr. Weyburn, 
kuowing him at all, could have trusted any business 
to his hands, was a profound mystery to her, 
Howard might be able to save something out of the 
wreck, but he would make the rest good. I should 
not beso great a loser. 

I waited impatiently for my answer. Ada was 
sweet and cordial, anxious for me to come, if lL 
thought it best, and had learned already that 1 could 
have the position if my voice were adapted to the 
church, 

When Howard returned I begged leave to visit 
my friend. I needed a change, Indeed, I said 
what was true enough, that I should have desired to 
go in any event. They could not refuseme. Soil 
made my preparations, resolving never to returo, 

Howard was so cold and self-contained that I was 
surprised to hear him take np the subject of mar- 
riage. I couldonly decline the honour. 

**Would you be satisfied to marry a woman out of 
pity ?”’ Laskedscornfully, 

“IT think I could teach you to love me. It is not 
pure pity on my part. I should have asked before 
if I had seen any sign of tenderness for me, but I 
feared, nay, I knew; I am not whcelly blind. Oh, 
child, that you should have given your heart so 
uselessly! For Raleign——” 

“You are quite mistaken. Iam not in love with 
Raleigh Edenton.” 

“* But you do not love me. 
not even give me @ chance ?”” 


Ah, why? Will you 





“T cannot marry you.” 
And I turned away. 


He was not aman to importune, I believe I had 


always thought a little of his marrying Miss Gly- 
d 


on, 

I could have loved Raleigh Edenton very easily, 
Aunt Craik’s warning alone had saved me from the 
snare, 

But Howard? 

I went to London, Miss Clement took me in with 
the tenderness of a sister. I gained the position in 
thechurch, and did more—found an opening with a 
troupe of opera singers; that roused my ambi- 


tion. 

I could be famons, and win a fortune. Tt would 
take years, but I had nothing else.to do. So I began 
my practice, 

When Raleigh Edenton fonnd how philosophically 
I bore my loss of fortune he came to call upon me. | 

n to understand the man’s refined and fascina- 
ting selfishuess, 

Did he fancy that I had given up Howard for him ? 
One evening he questioned me very closely, and [ 
resented it with much warmth. 

* Adele,” he began, in an almost fierce passion, 
“T have been fighting a fiend for both our sakes, | 
have no right to say it, but you must listen. I have 
loved you since I held you in my arms one night 
thinking you Were dead. When I saw Iloward, [ 
read his secret too, He was free, I was bound with 
a chain of some miserable boyish folly. She was 
not a woman to be proud of to take to theold house, 
and place by my mother’s side, She went there once, 
but no matter now. Some fiend led me to tormens 
Howard, and your way wardness helped.” 

“It was not that only,” L returned, ‘I knew you 
were married.” 

‘Did they warn you?” and he glanced up in 
stupi? astonishment, 

“No, it came another way,” 

“FPhank Heayen! Oh, Adele, let me do one 
generous deed and plead for him, Ife is quiet, re- 
served, self-contained, because he has lived so much 
in solitude ; but he is yood and noble, and loves you 
with the one love of his life. 1 am a scounre} 
beside him, but I thank Heaven that I have nos 
broken your heart.” 

There was small credit due to him, however ; I felt 
that bitterly. 

“ Will yon not give him one more chance ?” 

‘* He must make his own opportunities,” I said, 
coldly. ‘Even if I loved him, I would not marry 
him for a home.’ 

“ What a prond little thing you are, 
if I were fro» he never should win ron,” 

I snatched my hand away from his caress, Ali, 
how wild and fvolish I had been to dally on the very 
verge cf temptation, I began to hate myself for 
it. Would'I ever louk noble and honest in my own 
eyes again ? 

For three months I studied and practised faith- 
fully. I began to feel weary and worn, I hada 
month’s holiday, and then, if I accepted, work was 
to begin in good earnest. I would, of course. There 
was nothing else to do. 

“Mr. Edenton,” announced Ada’s little maid, late 
one afternoou, 

I turned impatiently, and then flushed. It was 
Howard, grave. but so well and manly-looking, so 
assured, that I involuntarily shrank back. 

* Poor little girl,” he said, “how pale and thin 
you are, and your roses have sadly faded, Are you 
not pining a little for Selim? I know he longs for 
you. I lave come to finish some business and get it 
off my mind, and then I thiuk I shall have courage 
enough to ask a favour, and persistence enough to 
take no denial. But you do not even offer me a 
chair.” 

I did then, and asked about Mrs, E-lenton, who 
was unwell, And then came the important matter. 
She had been very fortunate in recovering a large 
amouut of money they had thought lost, and out of 
this she had insisted upon replacing my fortune. 
It was already in the hands of trustees, subject to 
my order; if I did not take it, no one else would 
ever touch it. 

I disputed and protested, but for once I fonnd my 
master. J could see how firmly he was in earnest. 
I was pained, angered, made myself ridiculously 
obstinate, but of no avail. I knew then how 
much he loved me, and began to feel afraid of 
bim. 

“Then I have come to take you back to Glen 
Hollow. It is a stupid place and you are lonesome 
there, but you need rest. You are a wilful little 
thing, and I shall take you prisoner for a mouth. 
When you are rosy and well once more I will let you 
go—if you want to.” 

Our eyes met, Mine faltered and then drooped 
under his steady gaze, He beld out his hand and I 
laid mire in it, 


Oh, Adele, 
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“ Child,” he said, with much passion, “can you 
be so cruel if you mean nothing? I must have all 
your heart. I know now that none of it was ever 
given to my brother.” 

I leaned my head on his shoulder and cried witha 
sense of overwhelming humiliation. 

“You are too good,” he said. “I distrust sudden 
conversions.” 

“But I can never be good long at a time,” I made 
answer. 

Not a whit discouraged, he took me back to Glen 
Hollow. My month’s holiday resolve! itself into 
years. I ride Selim and occasionally torment 
Sclim’s master, for the sake of being sweeter after- 
wards. We think the world lost a great musical ac- 
quisition, but Howerd declares that I brought into 
the family the only element it lacked. Mrs. Eden- 
ton is a happy and indulgent pe eer “> 





THE COINED HEART. 
—_——_@———_——— 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Joun Pinca was a miser, but he did not live 
in an old, dilapidated, time-worn house, he did not 
wear rusty and ragged clothes, he did not stint him- 
self in everything the world calls comfort. No, he 
was too cnnning for that, He was as fond of power, 
of influence, of name and credit in society as he was 
of money, and he laughed within himself and called 
it an excellent joke that people would walk by his 
elegant house, look up at his wiudows of coloured 
glass and his damask and lace curtains, and say: 
“ Here lives one of our rich men ; what fine times he 
must have, and how happy he must be. He, no 
doubt, accomplishes a great deal of good, and helps 
a great many poor folks”’—helps poor folks, indeed. 
Of course, when there is a fair chance of the world’s 
kuowing it, when Mr, A. and Mr, B. will hear of it, 
when perhaps it will creep into the public prints— 
lelp tue poor, of course he did. 

There is more than one kind of miser in this 
world, or rather there is your modified miser, if I 
can make myself understood, who dves what good 
he does from evil and selfish motives, and nothing 
at all from generous motives ; who scouts the idea of 
disinterestedness, who seems everything, and is 
nothiog. Suche man was Mr. John Pinch. His 
family was obscure—that is to say, the Pinches who 
liad gone before him were mere uobodies. His father 
had been a shoemaker, and I suppose you could offer 
no higher insult to Mr. John than to ask him if his 
boots pinched, 

Mr. Pinch although a miser was worldly wise ; if 
he had not been, he never would have been rich, 
He was very smooth-faced and eloquent. He was 
exceeding entertaining in company, full of anecdotes, 
witty at times, and occasionally sharp, oh, very sharp, 
on lazy people, lazy peopie that were always ill and 
had a score of childreu. Healways gave them good 
advice,a great deal of it, but then ho felt himself 
bound to exercise a little discrimination in regard to 
giving them money. What he, a rich man, gu and 
visit the poor and ill. Yes, and because he was 
miserly. For no other reason on earth than that he 
was miserly, Mr. John Pinch took a great interest 
in public schools. He wished to carry out and sus- 
tain our public institutions, but after an economical 
fashion, He didu’t believe in paying high salaries. 
He wanted men to learnthe value of mouey. When 
he was a young gentleman, he did: ’t eujoy advan- 
tages like those possessed by the advancing genera- 
tion, and teachers and pupils ought both to 
consider that they cost the public a great expense. 
For his part, he was as ready as any man to do what 
was right iu the abstract, but where was the use of 
paying fifteen hundred pounds where @ thousand 
would do just as well ? 

“What aman you are for always seeing how 
exactly what will suffice, no more no less,” suid a 
neighbour to Mr. Pinch on a certain occasion, 

“Ah! indeed, Friend Brown, you have me there,” 
replied Pinch, rubbing his vot “ My rule is to 
look at the little things. My motto is Pick up the 
fragments so that none shall be lost.” 

“And yet, Piuch, you're a generous man, You 
don’t stint yourself. You live like a prince.” 

“Tobe sure I do! Why not? I have found the 
philosopher’s stone. A grain of saud is nothing in 
iself, buta great many together make up the sea- 
shore. Economy, that’s the word, I like it, By 
spelling it right 1 got up to the head of,:ny class in 
school once, 1 never forgot it. It’s a beautiful word, 
If a man ever wants to get rich he must throw 
nothing away. I have no compassion for those peo- 
ple who are always complaiuins that they cau’t get 
along, Nonsens-, sheer nousense. Any man can 
Get along if he’s a mind to, Watch the times, 

Watch men, watch yourself.” 


“But, Pinch, there must be # starting-point. A 
man can’t make a fortune in a day.” 

“TI know it; that’s the very thing. The tortoise 
beatsthe hare. Men are too rash, speculative, head- 
strong now-a-days, They all make haste to be rich. 
Be wise first, rich afterwards. Remember the parable 
of the steward, the five talents; the three talents, 
and the one talent. A man doesn’t want but one 
talent, and that’s economy.”’ 

It will be observed that Mr. Pinch was “ full of 
wise saws,” He prided himself on these. But there 
is such a thing as theory. such a thing as practice. 
We shall see how iar Mr. Jon Pinch followed the 
course he dictated to others. We shall sve whether 
or not Mr. Pinch was a generous mav. We-shall 
see whether he Joved his fellow men so tenderly as 
he professed. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Pincu, as we have intimated, did not seem a 

miser to the world—far from it; and I suppose that 
it must be acknowledged he had no idea that he was 
one himself, He had started with nothihg, entering 
the great metropolis a poor boy, but determined to 
carve out his own fortune. We shall not attempt 
here to detail the different steps and stages he went 
through ere he arrived at the station he held at the 
commencement of our story. From smail beginnings 
le had come to be a large and extensive merchant, 
and generally respected in the community. Ouly a 
few knew the secret workings of his heart; only a 
few knew the idol of his ambition and worship. This 
was gold and worldly distiuction. Yes, this man, 
who should have been the last to offer homage to 
mere name and mere wealth, this son of a poor, des- 
pised shoemaker, would” unite his fortune and des- 
tinies with the titled and the great. This was the 
one great cherished object of his life. Mrs. Pinch, 
who was a worthy, respectable woman, had died 
some years since. He had married her when he first 
started in life and could make no preteusious ; but 
uow matters had changed, Whereas he had been 
poor, he was now rich ; whereas he had been un- 
noticed and disregarded, he was now well, known 
and looked upon as e leading man, He did not intend 
to marry again himself, but he had a young and 
beautiful daughter. On her rested the hope of 
carrying into execution the dearest object of his 
soul, ' 
Clara Pinch was not quite eighteen, She was 
beautiful in mind and person. Her complexion wag 
neither that of.a blonde nor a brunette. .Her form 
was neither slight nor full; indeed, without being 
extravagant, one might say she was just the beau 
ideal of-a lovely woman. Her eyes were of a dark, 
deep blue, her face oval, her chin well cut without 
being too pointed, and her mouth like that of a 
cherub. 

When she smiled there was perceptible the 
slightest dimple in the world, and her lips parted to 
exhibit a row of beautiful, even white teeth, But 
you should have looked upon her features when 
in repose to appreciate her beauty to the full extent. 
There was a sort of gentle, haii-subdued melancholy, 
or pensiveness, or whatever other term may desiguate 
it,in her face, which told, even to a careless ob- 
server, of a thoughtful, meditative disposition, Yet 
there was really nothing in her character calculated 
to make either herself or others sud. ‘he melau- 
choly was of a pvetic, ideal cast, softening, tran. 
quillizing, like the dark shadiugs of a picture, 

She was one whom to know was tv love, aud the 
little corner in her father’s heart, which was not yet 
cvined into gold, was reserved or her. As far as 
he loved anybody he loved her. 

We record the following conversation between 
them. We would premise that the style of Mr, 
Piuch’s conversation was always tender and affec- 
tionate, as if his heart were overflowing with “ the 
milk of humao kindness.” 

‘The father and daughter had just finished t-a, and 
were sitting in the drawing-room, Mr. Pinci: read- 
iug his evening paper and Clara engaged over sume 
embroidery or other article connected with a lady's 
wardrobe. 

Mr. Pinch put down his paper and said : 

“My dear Ciara, we are to have visitors, the 
young Count Berusteiu and his mother, He has 
been in this country some mouths, but has never 
visited our city. I am not yet acquainted with him, 
but he brings letters from one of my correspondents, 
and I shall take the earliest opportunity to invite 
him to my house, and I shall expect you, my dear, 
totreat him and the lady ina mauuer suitable to 
their rank.” 

“TI will do allin my power, father, but it seems 
rather a strange idea that a noblemau and his mother 
should. visit at the Louse of one whom they have 
never known.” 

“ Not at all, my dear, not at all, You don’: un- 





derstaui these things. It is courtesy, aud I will be 


behind no man in courtesy. Clara, you are looking 
exceedingly well this evening—a lover would say 
yon were charming. What would yon say to a 
lover ? Wouldn’t it be a fine thing to be told of your 
beauty and grace by a man younger than myself and 
standing in @ different relation towards you? How 
would you like it?” 

Clara blashed ingenuously, and replied : 

“I can’t say how I should like it, and, moreover, 
this I know, that I have no desire to attempt to find 
= I am happy, quiet, contented—what more can 

as ?” 


“Ah, my dear, you do not know yourself, Let me 
assure you that young ladies become soon wearied 
with the dull monotony of everyday life when they 
discover their power over the other sex. A fondness 
for innocent coquetry immediately springs up, and 
they make their plans and exercise themselves in 
skirmishing with all the zeal and ardour of an am- 
bitious general.” 

“Coquetry, my dear father, as I regard it, cannot 
be innocent. An inferior man is hardly worth 
trifling with, anda man with a noble heart I would 
not insult by pretending an interest in him I did not 
feel.” 


«Tut, tut, my love! you are becoming sober 
before your time. Ihope you will prove no ex- 
ception to the majority of your sex. But we 
shall see. Now, my dear, for the account, Really, 
I believe I must make you my head book-keeper 

et.” 
5 Either from the allusion to the head book-keeper, 
or the daily account which Clara was compelled to 
submit to her father of the house expenses, she 
blushed deeply and seemed confused. 

Her father noticed it and seemed surprised, but he 
said nothing, merely asking again for the account. 
She then answered : 

“My dear father, I am heartily weary of this 
custom of making’a daily account of our ordinary 
house expenses. It is, indeed, too much like book- 
keeping, and certainly,” she continued, with some de- 
grée of archness, “‘ you would not have a young lady 
who is about to enter upon coquettish skirmishing 
converted into a merchant.” 

We would remark here that this rule was a strict 
one with Mr. Pinch, at home or abroad, indoors or 
out, that everything in the shape of expenses should 
be put down inacoount, and be afterwards submitted 
to his supervision. Of latethis duty had devolved 
upon-Clara, and she, Jike any other noble-hearted 
and spirited girl, felt that it was irksomeand unlady- 
like, and had determined to say quite ae much to her 
father. 

“That is neither here nor there,” said he in reply, 
and with some asperity of mauner.  “ [t's necessary 
that everything should be conducted by metho, and 
whoever is negligent in matters of this kind will 
never be rich. ‘To-morrow I shall expect the ac. 
count as usual, with that of to-day added. Look to 
it, my dear, for a habit of strict economy has 
made me what Iam, A little care never hurts any- 
body.” 

“ Well, well, father, I will attend to it in future, 
so that you take it not so to heart.” 

We will pursue the conversatfon no farther. Let 
this suffice for an inlex of the character of each; on 
the one hand, the father, strict, careful, calculating, 
aud concealing his purpose when it seemed ex- 
pedient, the child frank, simple, warta-hearted, 
neither deceiving herself or suspecting others. 
Never, with all his bland exterior, were two human 
beings more diferent iu character thin Mr. Pinch 
and his child. He knew her; she did not as yet 
know. him. 

he careless manner in which she spoke of the 
approaching visit of Count Bernstein and his mother 
aud then dropping the sabject with a light joking 
ou love had an object in it. 


CHAPTER III, 

Among the clerks in Mr, Pinol’s counting: house 
we shall notice ouly two—the boy and the book- 
keeper. The boy’s name was Bartholomew some- 
thing—and what that something was nobody kuew 
—aud it is doubtfal if he himself knew ; or, if he did, 
it had been so long forgotten that he never con- 
sidered it worth recalling. He himself delighted in 
the appellation of “ Bart,” and was therefore almost 
universally called Bart, 

He was a most eccentric genius. Mr. Pinch had 
met him in the street, and, attracted by his peculiar 
physioguomy, and discerning by his auswers to his 
inquiries that he was a boy of considerable pertuese, 
concluded to take him into his service. 

He was now about jsixteen years old, but he had 
all the swaggering independence of a man of twenty- 
five. We canuot forbear a word or,two of description 
respecting. him. 

His form. was slender, and bent over in such a 





way as to acquire for him the title of round 
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shonidere4 ; his forehead low and retreating ; his eyes 
bleek, end twinkling in anexceedingly sly faskion;and 
his nese, which he contended was e@ beautiful cut- 
water, was long and hooked, turning rather a short 
corner toward. one side of his face. 

It wasa sharp, clear morning in October, Bart 
had opened the door and swept ont, as the saying is. 
He had gone to the door to leok at the surronading 
premises, and to shake his breom,in the eyes of any 
unfortunate individual who. might choose to. be pase- 
ing, when a little girl, some four or five, or it may 
have been six years of age, approached him'timidly 
and said: 

“ Please, sir, give me a few pence to buy some 
bread for mamma.and myself.”’ 

Bart struck down his broom firmly, vested -his 
chiv on the end.of ‘the handle, and said ; 

‘‘Ouce more, ladies and gentlemen, with, your per- 
missiou.’* 

The child seemed rather surprised at his strange 
answer to her request, but not. knowing what else to 
say, repeated it, 

~ My dear child,” said Bart, blandly, with a sort 
of mock paternal air which was. ludicrous in the 
extreme, “ go on, persevere, and set your mark high. 
You are in a fair way to.learn the business. Money 
is nothiog.” 

We would observe here, in order that our readers 
may understand the bearing.of Bart’s remarks, that 
this was a favourite mode Mr. Pinch had of talking 
to his clerks. Excepting to Henry Mendon, his head 
clerk, he paid neae of them « stated salary, and 
whatever they may have got by way .of perquisite 
depended entirely on his generosity, 

The child, not tall understanding or appreciating 
the burden of Bart’s.advice, began immediately to 
cyy, and to say she was hungry. 

Bart gazed at her steadfastly for a moment, then 
6aying, as ify soliliquy : 

* Dhis, ladies aud gentlemen, -with ‘your ,permis- 
6ivu once more, is the half-starved kangaroo, other- 
wise called the erying hyena. It measures fourteen 
feet {vom the tip,of the nose.to the end of tlre tail, 
aud fiiteen feet from the end of the.tail.to the tip of 
the nose; it lives on air, and isa most wonderful 
@uimal for consuming Indian, vegetable pills.” 

He plunged bis hand into.one of his deep pockets, 
rattled some loose coin there, gazed .at the clock on 
the opposite.side of the way, then, looking Mr, 
Pinch’s. office, he took the ehild by the band and 
started off with her at a vapid rate, mutiering, as he 
went: 

“ Come this way, ladies and. gentlemen—one more 
animal yet—the most wonderful of all—and the jast 
I have to show you.” 

Not a gveat) while after Henry Mendon, Mr, Pinch’s 
head book-keeper, came down, and seemed very 
much surprised to find the door locked and Bart 
gone. 

liut while he is waiting on the footway we will 
improve the opportunity to have a look at him, as he 
is destined to play quite @ conspicuous part in ‘the 
events recorded in this narrative. 

How fimely sheped he is; tall without being out 
of proportion to hie general size—neither too slim 
nor yet too stout. Mark well his breadth of shoul- 
der, observe the muscle in that arm— whether you or 
I} would like a blow from it. But do you notice his 
face? How regular the features, how fine the con- 
tour, That lip slightly curved betokens manliness 
and firmness of character, Weare not-near enough 
to perceive the colour of his eyes, but I make no 
doubt they are black. A blue eye would not be- 
come face like that. Nature cares more for her 
credit, Not that I donot like a blue eye. Ido, but 
ina woman, A blackweye, say 1, for a man, In 
repose ‘tis handsome, but lighted and flashing the 
effect is grand. Qh, yes, by all means a black eye 
for a man. 

1 will tell you something of Henry Mendon. 
When he entered Mr, Pinch’s counting-house he was 
@ poororphan boy. His mother, herself somethiag of 
an invalid, was left almost entirely destitute ; but, 
deserted and lonely as-she was, she felt it her duty 
to send Henry into the world ‘to provide a mainten- 
ance for himself, aud if possible, to wid her in some 
slight degree. With nothing but her blessing anda 
Bible, her parting gift, almost too-young to appreciate 
the sacrifice his mother was making, he bade her fare- 
weil, aud came to Mr. Pinch, who wanted a, emart 
active boy fromthe country, and hearing of him, had 
written to his mother to send him on trial. He came, 
eud-by his own exertions alune he got to be the 
big hest.aed confidentia] clerk of Mr. Pinch, in one 
respect more fortunate than ourfriend Bart,.as Mr. 
Pinch started with paying him asalary, which ‘he 
increased in proportion as he increased in years 
and value. 

He was really a favourite with Mr. Finch, an in- 
valuable treasure in his own estimation, aud in this 
particular Mr. Pinch manifested no incongruity of 





character. No; there. wasmobody in the 'world-un- 
derstood his own interesss better thaa Pinch, and-he 
had sense'enouga to »see he was subserving it’ by 
retaining in hie serviee-a -voung Man -s0 co 


Mr. Mendon "in the counting-honse, but elsewhere 
-Heary. 
7 Yes, sir, one.”’ a 
** Ah, a letter from my friend A., respecting Coant 
tein.” 


and faithfulas. Henry Mendon, He iuvited him. to | Berns 


his house, permitted him at stated intervals to visit 
hismovher, professed aniinterest in the letters he 
received from her, asking kindly if¢he were well, 
etc., and in fact in a thousand ways acting like a 
father tohim. By most: i q Olara 
and Henry were frequently thrown into one another's 
company, and it wonld not seem stra’ to us, 
although neither of thom thoughtef euch s thing, if 
a strong and lasting attachment sprang up between 
them. ‘lhey had never cared to ask themselves 
anything at all respectiug their ‘relation to one an- 
other, and the most which as yet was evident'te the 
mind of each was that.they were always happy 
when together. Butthetime was now coming, as 


ture 





A copy of which we here furnish. 

Mr. Pincu#—Dear Sir,—Count Bernstein. has been 
with us some weeks. He has created a great -sensa- 
He will no.donbtiprove a great, accession to 
your fashionable circles. He has letters of introduc. 
tion to you, I endorse them-by.sending with him 
a letter.of intreduction from myself personaily, [ 
take such great pleasure in making you acquaiuted 

with him. Iknow:you will like him, 
Yours respectfully, A. 
N.B. The ladies are mad after ‘the count, He 
will be with you ina fewdays. Tell my little friend 
Clara she must beware of ber heart. The count's 





Mr, Pinch said, when Clara must begin to think some- 
thing about the beaux, and her ‘ingennous blush at 
mention of the head bookkeeper in tion with 
the conversation on that ‘subject—which the reader 
doubtless retrembers—plainly enough shows ‘to my 
mind, at least, forthe first time in her lifethe thought 
struck her whether or no Henry ‘Menton was auy- 
thing like’a beau, 

She knew that’ he ‘had always ‘been good 'to ‘her— 
even thonghtful of her bappiness and comfort ; but 
this woul hardly make him her lover. "Whenever 
she wxs downhearted ‘he was sure ‘to do his best to 
comfort her and to make her life as cheerful ‘as it 
was possible for him todo. “Well did-she remember 
when some harshness on her father's part made her 
flee from the grand mansion and take refuge tn the 
sommer-house ‘in the garden. There she sat, with 
her work lying upon the table beside ter,and her 
hands folded idly upon her ‘tap. 

There Henry came suddenly upon her. She. hn 
not heard his'step, nor was she ‘aware that he had 
stood for ‘several moments gazing in ‘throngh ‘tire 
open door ‘upon her. 

He called her by name as he came in, thus an- 
notncing his presence. ‘With loving words he com- 
forted her, although*his voice trembled as he spore. 
Evidently there -wassomething apon his mind which 
he wished to say, but dared not. 

Looking back upon that time, she often wondered 
whether or not be ‘had-not ‘thought then of deciaring 
his love for her, 

Yet ‘she was not-sure' that tiris existed on‘ his part. 
It was only ‘a suspicion of ‘her own that this might 
be'the case. It might be that‘he, only ter’ father's 
beok-keeper, would*net dare ‘to aspire to so high a 
mark, But»when éhe thought of ‘him sire said'to 
hevee!f that he’ was a ‘man worthy of afar ‘better 
wife than she would ever make ‘him. 

Henry did not wait long for Bart; ‘bat when ‘the 
latter came he did not reply to his question of * Wali, 
Bart, where have been that you kept me -wait- 
ing a little?” but onty muttered: 

** Tnereis no mistake, ladies and ‘gentlemen, ‘this 
animal has not tasted food for threv days; it lives 
forty miles from any Jand, and fifty miles from any 
water.” 

On Henry speaking ‘a ‘second ‘time, ‘however, he 
recoveredhis senses, and, saying: “‘ Good morniug, 
Mr. Mendon, sorry to have ‘kept you «waiting so 
long, but the performance is about to commrence, tire 
curtain “will rise straight off,” emphasizing the 
word straight, he'teok the ‘key from his ‘pocket, 
opened the door, and Heury ‘passed in, te imme- 
diately following. 

Bart bad been to provide a breakfast fora starving 
mother awd her child, and weithér the hrif-starved 
kangaroo nor any other ef the animals ‘belonging to 
the cirens of which Bart-was.a member, wibeknown 
to Mr, Piveh, bad given him. any iden of what 
hunger was in its‘ actual development, Never ‘had 
he scen the kangaroo with its sharpest appetite de- 
vour food so ravenously as that mother aud her 
child, 

Yet, «pite of her destitation and poverty, she 
looked like one who'had beeu handsome in ‘her “day, 
who was now bat-a-wreck of her former self. She 
told something of her history to Bart, aud bis sym- 
pathies wereawakened, 

Henever knew the sweet reward of charity be- 
fore—at least never to'so fall an extent—for tiie boy 
hada kind and generous heart, 

He promised the woman te would call again, and 
perhaps fiud her some occupation, and he kept bie 
word, 





CHAPTER Iv. 

“Mr. MENDON, we are making preparations for a 
distinguished visitor,” said Mr. Pinci: to Henry, in 
his blaudest manner, as he entered his connting- 
house on the same morning with Bart’s adventitre, 
** Any letters this morning ?” 

We would remark that Mr. Pinch called Henry 





does not accompany him, 

“Very good, very good indeed that—Clara be. 
ware of her heart. Well, we shall see, we shall see,” 
said Mr. Pineh .to himself, complacently, banding 
the letter to Henry to read. Hoe ~wished'to see tho 
elfect of the announcement .on his favourite clerk 
that a real nobleman was. going to visit him—Joln 
Pinch, Esq.—at his own ‘house, and a noble in regard 
to whom’ it was said,**’Tell my little friend Clara to 
beware of her heart.” 

Henry read tire letter’with some curiosity, having 
known before'that it was not a business letter, and 
perceiving the pleasant smiles it excited on the face 
of Mr. Pinch ; but when’he oxmeto the possteript aad 
saw wint was said of Clara, spite of himself, \e 
blushed in-‘an éxcesdingly embarrassed manuer, He 
was surprised and tonfased entirely out of his wont, 
so that Mr, Pinch could not but notice it; but he did 
not for a moment think of the cause. ‘The idea of 
Henry Mendon ‘in connection with ‘bis danglter 
Olara world have been‘ko-monstronsly absurd in his 
estimation that tre woul as soon thought himself 
crazy ‘as ‘to have entertained ‘tire thonght. Henry 
Mendon wnd the ‘ledger vf Fohn Pinch, Henry Men- 
donantt the jourral of John Pinch—not Heory Men- 
don and Clara Pinch, 

A few days passe “on-ant the count came. He 
was alone, entirely unattended. ‘A few woris may 
not ‘be ont of place here in description of his personal 
appearance. “He Wwas*a man apparently of about 
thirty years of age, and, on the whole, good-looking 
There-was about tim an air of gentility and polish, 
which told -piaiaiy that he ‘was “well versed in the 
conrventionalities of fashionable society. His well- 
trimmed whiskers, ‘the peculiar tie of his cravat, the 
fit of his boat, and a thousand little things of the 
kind which no’one “but a ‘comnoisseur would notice 
and appreciate showed his unexceptionabte taste in 
dress. In a ‘word, he was ‘what micht well be con- 
sidered-under the term of aman of the world, taken, 
in ‘the most enlarged acceptation of the law.” 

“ke him for all in all,” he was calenlated to 
fasvinate the heart of John Pinch, Esq., merchant, as 
that individual had never been fascinated before. 
Report said ‘that -he was rich, and that ‘alone was 
enough to catch a ‘heart «fter the stamp and work- 
mansnip of ‘Mr, Pinch. 

It oan ‘be a°matter of ‘no woniler, then, to the 
reader that Mr, Pinel was sliaken, as it were, out of 
his ‘natural-equilibrivm. ‘in the shortest time imagi- 
naiite “the news got wind of ‘his arrival, and cards 
were sifowered upon the count thick as flakes in ® 
winter’s’storm ; ‘bat Mr, Pinch ‘had lim, and people 
might see, if they whose, whether Mr, Jolm Pinch 
wouldn’t keep him. Pinch ‘showed ‘his ridiculous 
ecstasy even in the street. “Nor on ’Change was it 
different. His manner s¢emed “ever to say, “Elbow 
room! -stand ‘back, ye vulgar, ‘and let John Piuch 
pass, John Piueh, the ‘host of ‘his-excelleucy, Count 
Bernstein.” 

The time passed on speedity, as it always does in 
seasons of gaiety and ‘hitarity, and there were parties 
and balls, and concerts, at all of which Mr. Pinch 
took pridein exhibiting his noble. guest. 

I knew not, ‘but trast-me, thy colour fled, and thy 
hand trenibled, whenever*thon sawest Clara Pinch 
awd Count Bernstein enter'tozetter the box of Jobe 
Pinch, tiry avaster, at thre opera door— simple, salaried 
clerk, Wirt rest ‘then to Jehu Pinch and ‘his 
thousands? “What rest then in comparison with the 
rich, titted Count Bernstein '? 

As we have before intimated, others were ambi- 
tious to snatch the yrize from the hands of Pinch. 
They won d trave the count ‘visit their houses also; 


| they would introduve to ‘him ‘their daughters like- 


wise. 

Bat the count-was by no means zealons to take his 
departure from ‘the ‘huuse of Pinch, He liked, be 
svid—aud Pinch's ear-was ever open to flattery—the 
frank, open, hospitable manner of his host, He re- 
miuded him, ‘by ‘his goud-cheer and his fair daughter, 
of the “rare old Dnglish gendemen” that he bad 
heard so much 6f. Lis excelleucy was very fatter- 
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ing and felicitoas in ‘hie remarks, end to com-: 
pare Pindh’to & rare old Buglishigentiemna-was very, 
rood, wary geod iwieed, and veo like the kindness of 
hia exeellenoy. And so'these tivo aten, each, hugging: 
hintself Seiththe belief \that-dre Was-entrapping the, 
other, #hOt‘wack-and forth their falscme fatterioa. 
Count Bernstein had ‘eeard, too, of the great riches, 
of Pinch, and hethought «fair share .of theseand 
the daughter, ‘by mo acans his »most.insiguifiesnt 
treasure, mig ht his own. Report 
might: sty avbatdt pleased of bis own wealth, but. it. 
still bad 'neom/for.a moivty, dr Jess, of Piach's gold. 
For at talweys-tich, and effortiand labour 
are Often Opreferable im. that weepeet ito rank aad 
title, j 
And ‘ehwt thought Gilera Piach of ser :imew ad- 
mirer? She shardly skew sherself. :Singe he had: 
arrived at hed been) all gaisty wad obustie,aud she 
had had eno time for reflection. ‘She attended the 
publio-eatertaiyments in company’ with him and her 
father, But dhe did wet ask hersel fiwhat-people would 


Bay. 

Satished “with ‘Seing pleased for the time being, 
she did*net ‘think of the:future. In)eaewerd, like any 
other youpg-wnd inexperienced: girl, she was ‘carried 
along, iovabunterily, in the -whirl-of excitement, and 
her powers ofireason and judgment were fora while 
suspended. So true tt ie that friendship, andeven 
love *teelf, aiust, ofvom ¢he -constitution oof ithe, 
human hewtt, yield ocesstonally to thoughtlessness 


But 8000 ‘people’ began totalk of ‘something ‘more 
renariadle than even “the pertiesand iétes of John 
Pinch, ‘Dsq., or the fascinating appearance of | his 
noble ¢wext. ; 

The papers-atnounced, with sensational notices,’ 
and it ‘was dn -everybod y's ‘mouth; that every other 
night, «ttl farther*notice, (Madame erate, the re- 
markable-beast-tamer and equestrian, would appear 
atone of *the ‘theatres. Jt was:said that panther 





tofury. Another moment, and he stepped into a boX 
reserved for the purpose on one of the wings of the 
étage, and pulling with the chain which he:still held, 
the door of the cage flew open, and the panther 
darted out like a flash, The wholeaudience started in. 


(| voluntarily, as if looking for a »place of refuge, for- 


getting that he could not come near them, so 
terrified were they for a moment by the escape of the 
infuriated panther. He gazed wildly at them, 

lunging here and there at the bars between 
Bim and them, and turned towards ‘the other 
animals in the background, which were also screened 
from his reach, but were now raging in their cages 
like himself and snuffing atthe bars which confined 
them. 

The whole cone wasone calculated to excite feel- 
ings of terror, but im ‘time than we have oo- 
cupied in describing it Madame Perate 
the stage, and directed ber horee | the 


The destruction of horse and rider seemed alike 
unavoidable when Madame Ferate spoke™ single, 
‘word aod the panther loosed his hold 
‘and fell back, crouching on his fore-paws, with low, 
‘dcep growl, as if disappointed in his vengeanse, 

Not for a second did Madame Ferate tale: 
off him—if she had, all was lost. With @ %beld, 
isteady gaze, her eyes met his, and & was diffieult to 
tell which flashed the brightest. 

You could have heard.a pin @top. Thereiwas a 
deep, breathless sitemeerWhen,atill gazing on him, 


ishe spoke agaia the “wordtphe had pronounted at 


first. It melted down the wild animal as.if by mazic, 


‘|‘and with a peculiar purring sort of = ndise, like that 


of a cat, he seemed toanswer her. A smile passed 


‘over her face, and she bent forward ‘in her wale, 


and looked at him as a master would look atw aog 
he loved. And the look and feeling were, or p- 
peared to be, reciprocated, and the panther rose from 





would be -let4eose from Wis cage, being’ first lashed 
into fury by ite master,and that this womwan,’alone 
and on ‘horsebatk, warmed ‘and ‘defenceless, would 
meet him, and, by a’tharm ‘known ‘only+¢o herself, 
calm down his tage and bring him ‘tu ber feet. 

Although the‘theatre- where the exhibition was to’ 
take plaew ‘vas not‘one of very fashionable resort, 
the nowelty.of she thing had induced people to, break 
the prescribed Jimits, and, forthe time -being, offer 
it their wpatronage. It was, thesefore, on every 
evening inwhich Madame erate performed crowded 
to excess, Everybody went, .or everybody was 
going. 

This was‘the theatre “to whith onr'frieva Bart 
was attached, ‘and’ he-was,'it may be ‘teadily-con- 
ceived, fall ‘of ‘the \excitement Of ‘the ‘thing. ‘He 
talked of ‘nothing €lse at ‘the office, ‘protesting it 
surpassed the ‘halfestarved ‘all odds. 

On acertain evening, then, the Pinches got‘ aps 
small party 4oge. | Mr, (Rineh inwited Henry Mendon 
tomake up one of the voumberpand Henry, partly 
from curiosity, but more from # desire.to notie» the 
appearance of Clara, who would of course be accom- 
pavied by Count Berngtein, was induced to, give his 
consent, , 

They went at an early hour, but even then the 
honse was well-nigh filled. The most fashionable 
gentlemen, the‘most beautiful ladies, dressed in their 
gayest style, werethere. One absorbing feeling of 
ouriosit y-seemed to the aseembly,-aud 
— a patience be restrained, to such a 

ad the excitement. been carried, till the hour 
for the curtain/toriee, ‘The Pimches perpuhedne 
near to the stage, or rather arena, as it might be 
called, being gene appropriated to the uses of 
the circus, or “horse theatre, or Whatever one may 
call a place where a circus company acts plays. 
Alter the curteim ‘had -risen, in “the ' d 
might’ have been ‘seen reveral tages ‘in -which-witi 
animals were corifined, but they al appeared pereo- 
fulenough. ‘Tue: orchestra, ‘meanwhile, played two 
or three overteres, andthe delay served ‘only ‘'to ‘in- 
crease the general excitement. 

The eonnt observed that "he ‘had witnessed an-ex- 
hibition of similar ‘Character ‘before, ‘but that’ the 
performer was a “women of ‘tifferent name fron 
Ferate, so that he was-as carious as ‘any of the’rest 
of the andienee to:see if the performance would equal 
that which he*had-seen, ‘In a-short time a low, fivrce 
growling was “hesrd, and ‘all ‘heared ‘forward, with 
eyes riveted wpon ‘the stage. ‘Then ‘it ‘iucreased, 
gradually becoming“toader, till it was-almost fright- 
ful to hear. Amd yet-no panther was in sight, bat the 
beasts in the other eages'beran’to be restless, ard it 
was piain enough 'tirat the aetrimal would soou appear 
before the public gaze. ‘A moment more avd a man 
came ‘forward-wheclinga-cage which ‘contained the 
panther. “Atrached te ‘the ‘door of ‘the ‘ckve was a 
chain, which the man-heldin.one of -his hands. ‘In 
the other he carried along stick, pointed wiih iron 


with which he goaded. the -pauther, already enraged 





his crouching position and stood erect before ter, 


and as she beckoned him he followed her entirely 
around the stage, as a dog would follow his master ; 
and then, bowing to the audience, she passed off thre 
stage, he still accompanying her, to where the 


} panther’s master stood ready to secure him. 


When she had left the stage people looked around 
at one another as if they had been in a dream, and 
would see if the effect were the same on others as 
themselves ; but this feeling was but momentary, 
and was followed by loud and deafening plaudits. 
Madame Ferate soon appeared, clad in a different 
costume, her horse gaily decked in garlands. She 
then went through several feats of horsemanship, 
some of which were almost ss remarkable as her 
encouuter with the panther, 

She was a fine, noble-looking woman, and one 
contd seem'to'see in her dark, flashing eye the secret 
of the spell «which had charmed the panther. Her 
face wae deadty pale,and her eyes somewhat sunken, 
showing that she hed ‘lately suffered either from 
sickness or. distress,, but ;this.only heightened the 
interest which they cculd vot but feel,iu ‘her. 

All the audience were intent upon the scene be- 
fore them, or they lit have noticed the strange 
appearance of Count Bernstein. He did not for a 
moment take his eye from’ Madame Ferate, but he 
trembled and started, now bending forward and 
clatching with his hands the rail of the box in which 
he sat, now leaning back again and drawing his 
hands across his eyes, as ifto clear away something 
which obstracted his vision, 

The Pinches were themselves too much absorbed 
in the performances, Tike the rest of the audience, to 
observe it, but there were two in that assembly 
whose notice it did not escape. One was Henry 
Mendon, the other was Madame Ferate herself. 

Henry Mendon had ‘reasons of his own for regard- 
ing the movements of the count, and he was struck, 
as wellthe might have been, by his strange appear- 
ance; and a nice observer might have seen that 
every time Madame Ferate approached, in her evo- 
lutions, the side of the stage on which Pinch's box 
was situated. and met the almost wild.gaze of the 
count that she, too, seemed moved, and shook and 
trembled in her saddle. 

But of this anon. Other performances were 
enacted to pass away the evening, and when the 
whole was gone through people asked one another, 
as they left the house, who this strange woman could 
be, 

This question Henry Menon asked the connt. He 
seemed embarrassed, but he smiled and said, sneer- 
ingly, ina whisper, she was “ probably some poor 
outcast from society who followed the business of a 
circus for a livelihood,” but he knew something 
more than he said, and that Henry Mendon firmly 
believed ; and at the same time he began to mis- 
trnst bim. 

Ou the morrow the excitement had increased with 


woman, and the curiosity to know who she was ruy 
higher than ever before. 

The count was taking notes with John Pinch, 
Esq,, and conversing lightly with his fair daugiter 
Clara, when servant entered the room, saying a 
visitor wished to see him immediately. 

Pinch protested against it, saying his friend could 
call at some more seasonable time, but the connt ex- 
cused himself, saying ‘he ‘would despatch thie busi- 
ness, whatever it be, in a few minutes, he left 
the table. 

He started back as he entered the room where the 
Visitor was. Why start? It was only a woman. 

Madame Ferate stood before him. 

“Iam here.” she said; “1 will follow you, while 
T havestrength, over the wide world, wherever you 
go. You cannot fly from me. Look to it that you 
deceive not the fair girl who knows you not so woll 

A&now you. Look to it, for atime of reckoning 

atihend.” 


Then followed alongand serious interview, after 
“whieh ‘Mademe Ferate left the house of Mr. Pinch, 
and the -connt returned to the diniug-room, looking 
paleand agitated in spite of himself. 

He quieted’the fears of Pinch by saying he had 
‘boon importuneda while by an old servant of his 


‘| father’s family, ‘But he did not tell the truth as he 


spoke, and his burning cheek bore witness to the 
falsehood. He thought, foolish man, that no one 
saw Madame Ferate come or go, but he was mis- 
taken. \Our friend Bart saw her come, and came 
with her,and waited for,and«went away with her. 


Po'be continued), 
= ——= 


Eaevprran “‘Hatue— Mies Bmily Faithfull’s lec- 
tures on'the.Amertican posts are thoroughly instric- 
five in their chwracter, .They are pointed, full of 
ithoughtfuland appreciative criticism, enriched with 
many well-chosen quotations, and are agreeably de- 
Bivered. 

Iu the United States there are 400 religious peri- 
Teldicals of various kinds at presentin existence:—The 
Meédodists claim 47, the Roman Catholics 41, the 
Baptists 35, the Presbyterians 29, the Episcopalians 
11, the‘Lutherans 14, the German Reformed Church 
14, the@ews 9, and the Congregationalists 8, 

Sra J@aes Brooke left all lettersand papers con- 
nected With his career in Borneo in the hands of 
Mr. Spencer St. John, whom he named his literary 
executor, ‘Lhe preparation of a work which it was 
the wish of the late Rajah should be undertaken by 
no one but Mr. St, Jolin, has been retarde! wy 
that gentleman’s diplomatic appointment in Peru, but 
the publication of the book will not be long delayed. 

A MARVEL of mediaeval caligraphy and writing lias 
been ‘recently sent to Paris by an English bookseller, 
who bought it for 36,000f,, and.is on the look out for 
a purchaser at 42,000f, Tt is o lter from the 
monastery of St. Hubert, in Ardennes (Luxemburg), 
aud is known as ‘the psaltet-of ‘Louts the Good. 1t. 








‘is written in gold uneials ; and contains verses io 


honour of the king to whom it was presented. ‘he 
binding is on one-side -of.ivety taimirably chiselled, 
on the other side of w silver representing the 
king who owned the manuscript, This psalter was 
describedby Mabillonén-theseventeenth century, and 
siuce the ead os Jast- century had been considered as 
lost. 

‘Ar the close ‘of the Royal Italien Opera season, 
Madame Adelina Patti will -g> to Dieppe, whence 
she returns ‘in September ‘to sing in concerts at 
Brighton, Birmingham, ‘and Mancliester, uuiler the 
direction of “Mr. Kuhe. On hearing of the destiwtion 
caused ‘by ‘the “recent “floods around Tovlonse, 
Madame Patti at once tél hed to Madame 
MacMahon and M. Halanzier offering her services at 
a benefit performance in the Grand Opera. ‘It is 
needless to say that the aid thus tendered was graie- 
fally accepted, and the representation will take place 
on October 1. A fortnight afterwards Madame Pai 
leaves Paris to enter upon a new Russian sam- 
paign, 

Orter oF Lack Maxtne.—The origin of the 
art of lace-making cannot be distinctly traced: by 
some it has beon supposed to be the same as that 
which is called in Latin authors ‘the Phrygian art ; 
but this, probably, consisted rather in needlework, 
than in the sort of netting used ‘in ‘tho makins of 
bone-lace. Borders sewed upon cloths and tapes- 
try, which are mentioned by ancient writers, were 
a kind of lace worked with ‘a needic; ‘this lace is 
undoubtedly of much older date than that made by 
nettmg. A lace manufactory ‘wes ‘e%tablishe| in 
Paris, under “the ‘auspices of the celebrated Co!- 
bert, in the year 1666; but this was done by tis 
needle, and was similar ‘to whieh is called point. 
The Germans, however, claim the honour of having 
invented the art of lace-:uaking by means of the 
cushion and bobbins; thay aseribe the invention 





respect to the wonderful performances of this strange 


to Barbara, the wife of Christopher Uttiman, wno 
died about the year 1575. 
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[EGLANTINE.} 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT 


SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 


By PuHiwantTuos. 
To 


VocaBULARY. 


Dock. (Rumex obtusifolius.) Patience. 


As the Broad-leaved Dock is the most common, I 
have taken it as the type, no particular variety being 
indicated in the books. Tyas, who puts it under 
P, as Patience Dock, evidently is iu a fog as to the 
identity of the plant, which wasthe Rumex Alpinus, 
or Monk's Rhubarb, a native of Italy, a very un- 
common and certainly not indigenous plant with us. 
It was grown in the monastery gardens, and used 
instead of the real rhubarb. Several other species 
of Dock share the qualities of the Monk’s 
Rhubarb. The Common Dock is among the 
most troublesome weeds with which the farmer 
is pestered. It abounds in the meadow, by 
the wayside, in yards, neglected gardeus, and else- 
where, It may be known by its broad, curled root- 
leaves, and from July to December it bears bunches 
of reddish flowers with leaves among them. Its 
stem is round, and from twoto three feet in height. 
Cattle will not eat it, but fallow deer consume it 
greedily. and leave few of the plants iu the deer 
park. Dock leaves are a favourite wrap for butter 
and cream cheese ard in some parts the Broad- 
leaved is called the Butter Dock. Country children 
believe in the efficacy of a dock leaf applied to the 
sting of a nettle, the potency of the remedy being 
much enbanced by the repetition of the woriis: 
“Out neitle and in dock ; vettle, nettle stung me.” 
The cure of a wound was accelerated by the leui ; 
thus Browne: — 

And softly she began to bind 
With Dock-leaves, and a slip of willow rind, 


The dock is very difficult to get rid of when once 





established, for every bit of the root will form a 


‘the supporting 


— 


We have seen the golden 
furze so laced the threads of this little plant 
that their beautiful yellow flowers were strangled in 
the bud, and in their place the little fleshy, pink, 
warx-like flowers of the Dodder appeared. So 
thoroughly bad the Dodder laced and braced up the 
harsh; prickly stems of the hardy broom that it was 
next to impossible to disentangle them, and difficult 
to break them away.’ Professor Lindley and Dr. 
Hooker tell us of monstrous! Dodders in Affghan- 
istan and Nepaul. One of them covered @ willow. 
tree thirty feet high, and another, in Nepaal, forms 
a golden web of death on date-trees. In the East the 
powder of Dodder sprinkled on sores is highly es- 
teemed as a heal-all. 

A ‘contributor to Loudon’s “ Magazine of 
Natural History” gives so clear an account of 
the Greater Dodder, that I take the liberty of 
transcribing it. “ This te can be estab- 
lished wherever the hop grows, by placing in 
the autumn a wreath of the Dodder-vine, bearing ripe 
capsules, on the earth, about the base of the stems 
of the hop. The seeds of the Dodder, escapiug from 
their capsules, will remain upon the earth’s surface 
during the winter, and germinate early in the 
ensuing spring, some. days before the stems of the 
hop shoot forth. It will then be highly pleasing to 
observe the spiral convolutions of the sprouting 
embryo of the Dodder, convincing us that vegetable 
instincts are innate ; for even in the seed, if ex- 
amined, the embryo may be found convoluted about 
the central fleshy globose albumen. By the time 
the hop-stema bave burst through the soil many of 
the embryos ofthe. Dodder will .have perished, but 
when the survivors happen to touch the hop-stem 
they very soon adhere, and insert, other sap-sucking 
glands into the bark of the hop-stem, and from the 
date of doing this speedily change their Aspect 
and feeble condition to:a ruddy, healthy hue, and s 
state of gross luxuriance ; and these latter effects are 
maintained through all the copious ramifications of 
the plant, by the branches emitting « fresh, cluster 
of absorbing glands into the hop-stem at. mauy of 
the points at whioh they clasp it.” 

And now, having said all we mean against this 
troublesome weed, let us note how true the senti- 
ment which Shakespeare has eo forcibly expressed : 


There is some soul of ness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it ware 
7 » * 


Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 


So with the Dodder called the Lesser Dodder 
(Cuscuta Epithymum),. and by our old _ herbalists 


“ Dodder of Tbhyme.’’’ This, latter being a “ho 
herbe,” imparts its qualities, with a modification, to 
the Dodder which lives on its life-blood. Draywa 





plant, however chopped up or broken, go that it may 
be looked upon as @ triumph of Patience to either 
get rid of or endure its presence, 


Doppgek. (Cuscuta.) L&sszer STRANGLE-WEED.- 
Baseness, Meanness. 

“The Dodder,” says Gerarde, “is a strange herbe, 
altogether without leaves or roote, like unto thred~ 
very much snarled or wrapped together confusedly, 
winding itself about bushes and hedges, and sondriv 
kindes of herbes. The threds are somewhat red, upon 


which grow here and there little rouunde heads or | 


knops, bringing forth at the firste slender white 
flowers and after a small seed.” The minute de- | 
scription of the old “chirargeon erewhile of Nant- 

wich” cannot be excelled. The Dodder, of which | 
there are several varieties—the Greater Dodder | 
(Cuscuta Europma), which commonly twines round | 
hops, nettles, beaus, and the like; Fiax Dodder | 
(Cuscuta Eplinum), very injurious to flax; the | 
pretty flesh-coloured Lesser Dodder (Cuscuta Epithy- | 
mum), which straugles and destroys the hardy furze 
aud cords the stems of a wholeclump of thyme in a 
style that would puzzle the Davenport Brothers—of 
which variety more anon; the Clover Dodder (Cus- 
cuta Trifolii) ; all of which I very much suspect to 
be originally the same parasite, varied by tle cousti- 
tution aud juices of the victim-plant which it em- 
braces in its python-like convolutions. 

The propagation, growth, and action of the 
Dodder are all in exact keeping with its attributes of 
Baseness and Meanuess, First, it is produced from 
seed in the ordinary way, bot if its seediings cannot 
find a fit support nud sustenance for their vampire- 
like instincts they quickly die off. Should, however, 
any whole-ome vegetation be near enougl and suit. 
able to their growth, they twist and twine thei: 
thread-like tangles about it from left to right, or 
“against the suo,” as the country people call it. 
Having thus succeeded in fixing some of the little 
tubercules firmly on the victim-plant, they strike a 
rovt into its substance. Then their original earth- 
root diesyand thenceforth the Dodder becomes » 


says i— 
} Here's Dodder, by whose help alone 
| Old agues are removed. 


| “If Dodder be fresh gathered it is best,” says Dr. 
| Brook ; “and' it should be boiled in water with o 
| little ginger or allspice, when the decoction works 
| briskly asa purgative. It is also specific for ob- 
' straction of the liver, and I have found it sovereign 
| in jaundice and many disorders arising from the like 
| cause.” 


Doa-rosz.. (Rosa. Canina.) Simplicity. —See 
Docspans. (Apocyanum.) Deceit. 
Doewoop. Durability.—See Cornel-tree. » 


DRAGON-PLANT. _(Dracontium _polyphyllum.) 
Many-Leavep Deacon, or Deacon Arum. A 
Snare, 

This singular garden plant isallied to the arum. 
Its stalk rises about a foot high aud is smooti: and of 
a purple colour, full of spikey knobs of different 
colours, shiny like the scales of a snake, naked, with 
a tuft of leavesattop. The flower-stalk rises direct 
from the root, with an oblong swelling at each joint; 
the flowers are produced at the top of the stalk, and 
are covered with a spathe or hood, as in the arum. 
This opens on one side, avd discinses the 
flower, of a pale yellow colour. Mr. Delamer, 
in hig little book on the Flower Garden, speaks of its 
vitality in suburban gardens. He gays, ‘ Curious 
perennials, such as the Dragon Arum, will some- 
times spring up and flower from offsets or fragments 
leit by persons who meant to bave taken away the 
whole root, and this after being crushed and trodden 
under foot for years, so a8 to well repay a summer's 
kind treatment, by sending up a stem of inflorescence 
which will be the wonder and admiration of half the 
parish, In short, with an old villa garden, culti- 
vate it as it is, and wait for what will come up.” 


Dxaconworr. (Dracontium fotidum.) Horror. 
This native of North America, known as Skunk- 





tue parasite, subsisting entirely ou the juices of 


weed, is aptly symbolized. It, or a congener, was 
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known a very long time ago as Dragaunie, Dragon 
and Stinkwort to our old herbalists, aud in the 
Northumberland Household-book, temp. Heury 
VIll., reprinted and edited by Sir Harris Nicholas, 
we fiud that it was distilled every year for house- 
bold use as @ medicine. Dr, Brooke says in his 
“Family Herbal ” that “it is called Skunk Cabbage 
in America, on account of its very unpleasant odour, 
resembling their skunk or polecat, whiose ‘stink is 
most horrible.” We agree with him that it is so, 
and should feel “ horror” at receiving it in a floral 
epistle from a friend. It is, nevertheless, by no 
means au inelegant plant. The flowers, which come 
first, are variegated scarlet and yellow, and the 
Jeaves at first are rolled closely up, lise a cone. It 
bas no stem. ‘The root is strongly to be recom- 
wended in asthma and disorders of the chest, and I 
give it,” says Dr. Brooke, “in doses of four to six 
grains to children, and to adults twenty crains. Ob- 
serve, this root may be mistaken for white letlebore, 
or rather white hellebore may be administered for it, 
in which case you would give a deadly poison, so 
upless you have grown it yourself, don’t meddle with 
it.” It appears to have been made into a lotion or 
=e for sores, by the directions given in some old 
works, 

Driep Fiax, (Linum Usitatissimum.) Utility.— 
See Flax. 

Tue botanical name, as well as the universal appli- 
ication of this plant in textile manufactures, warrant 
ts interpretation as representing Utility. 

(To be continued.) 





LOVE’S PERILS. 
CHAPTER XXVIL 


“Grrarp Lorraine,” continued Gabrielli—“ I 
tee you start at that name—did not perish with 
the crew of the French frigate.” 

“What! is he safe ?”’ 

“A fisherman, named Lazaro, saved him in his 
boat and bronght him safely to shore.”’ 

“But, alas! his life is still forfeited.” 

“It is; but he found a place of refuge.’ 

“Where? Oh, I conjure you, sir, to tell me!’’ 

“Willingly. In the house of Leona, the guardian 
of the relics of St. Mark.”’ 

“But she will give him up to the vengeance of 
the republic.”” 

“No, it appears that she took pity on him.”’ 

“Teona! Oh, may Heaven bless her! Let me 
fly to her and thank her for his life—as I thank you 
for this intelligence.” 

“Hold!” cried Gabrielli, rising. “Think you 
that, knowing this by my spies, I would permit a 
rival and a traitress to elude my grasp? No—both 
are in my power. Leona, in the footy of my 
guards, awaits her trial and sentence—and Gerard 
Lorraine is in the Hall of Torture.’ 

“Oh, save him! save him!’’ shricked Angela, 
falii'g at the feet of Gabrielli, and clasping his 
kuces with her hands. “You have the power— 
save him—save her! let me bless you and pray for 
you for the remainder of my days.” 

Angela,” replied Gabrielli, raising the suppliant. 
“Their lives are in your hands.’’ 

“In mine!” cried the bewildered girl. 

“Yes—renounce this man—be. my bride 
within the hour and both are free—free to go 
whither they list. Lassume the responsibility of 
their pardon and liberation.” 

“ But my faith is pledged to Gerard!’’ cried the 
tortured girl. 

“You have heard my terms,” said Gabrielli, 
coldly. “I never bate a jot of my pretensions. I 
give you one hour to decide. You are not. a pri- 
soner—you Can pass freely from the palace of the 
Council—all the doors are open. But remember 
that here alone can you obtain pardon for those 
you love. Let not that hour pass unimproved— 
on though I can save the living I canuot raise the 
ead. 

“Have mercy on me, Heaven!” cried Angela, 
“for in man I have no trust.” 

She pressed her hand to her heart, and left the 
Presence of her persecutor, the door openiug, as if 
of itself, to — her passage. 

“She will come to terms!" muttered Gabrielli, 
or I know not a woman’s tender heart.’’ 

He tonched the bell again, and the herald, ac- 

companied by a band of familiars of the Inquisi- 

a in Leona, the guardian of tho relics of St. 
ark. 

“ Leona,”’ said Gabrielli, sternly, “know you the 
Cause of your arrest ?”’ 

“I am ignorant of it,” replied Leona. “The 
slaves of the Council would net inform me.” 

“You are accused of having sheltered an enemy 
of the republic.” 

R “Well, then, I plead guilty,” answered Leona. 

I never stooped to secure safety by falsehood. I 


“ 





did shelter a poor hunted fugitive. But he is safe 
and beyond your power. That knowledge enables 
me to endure torture and death, if you dare to in- 
flict them.’ 

“I congratulate you on the: success of your 
treason, signora,’”’ said Gabrielli, sarcastically. 
“ Your trial will soon come on, but that of another 
criminal precedes it. Familiars, take the accused 
to the Leads.: And now bring in the prisoner, 
Gerard Lorraine!’ . 

“ Gerard treme cried eas in a voice of 
anguish. ‘Is he in your power ?”’ Ln 

“Ay, verily,’’ replied Gabrielli. ‘‘ Lorraine’ is 
awaiting our action in the of Torture.” 

“Spare him!) spare him!’’ shrieked Leona. 
“Spare my son!’’ “ 

“Your son!’’ cried Gabrielli, ina voice of agita- 
tion. “Better and better! The whole truth will 
soon come out. Away with her!” é 

** At least, if you have not the heart of a tiger, 
let me once more behold his face !’’ 

“ Drag her away!” cried Gabrielli, fiercely. 

And she was torn, struggling, from the chamber. 
just as Gerard was introduced by another party of 
masked familiars, accompanied by the two remain- 
ing members of the Council of Three. 

The three judges took their seats. 

** Prisoner,’’ said Gabrielli, “‘ your name ?”’ 

Gerard Lorraine.”’ 

“Your birthplace ?”’ 

** France.” 

** You are accused of having returned to Venice 
after having been sentenced to banishment on pain 
of death. Your life is now forfeit to our laws. Are 
you prepared to die.’’ 

**T demand a legal trial,” answered Lorraine. ‘I 
was before sentenced unheard. I demand not only 
to be tried according to the ordinary usages, but 
that my three judges here present remove their 
masks and déclaye their names.”’ 

The members of the Council held a whispered 
consultation for a few minutes, at the expiration of 
which Gabrielli again spoke. 

“ Prisoner,” said he, ‘‘ the Council of Three con- 
demns you to the death of a traitor. From this 
chamber you will be removed by the Bridge of 
Sighs, which no living man repasses. And now, 
since you wish to know who are your judges—look 
at me! I am Paoli Gabrielli!’’ and he removed 
his mask. 

“And I,” said the second councillor, following 
his example and unmasking, “‘am Jacinto Con- 
tarini.”” 

‘And I,” said the third, “am Francesco Mali- 

ierri,”’ 

“ Gerrard Lorraine produced his tablets from his 
pocket and commenced writing. 

* Prisoner,” said Gabrielli, sarcastically, ‘‘ What 
are you doing there? Do you wish to recall our 
names after heey death ?’’ 

“No,” replied Lorraine, “ but to remember them 
in after years.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Gabrielli. ‘* Dare you jest 
when we are about to ask your head of the execu- 
tioner?” 

“You are mistaken; signor,”’ said Lorraine: ‘“ It 
is I who demand the heads of the Council of 
Three.” 

+» What mean you?”’ 

**T will tell you,’’ answered. Lorraine, placing his 
hand on his breast—** that your judge stands Ler, 
that you yourselves are the accused, and that I dare 
you to’ touch a hair of my head.” 

“What shall prevent us?” asked Gabrielli, 
haughtily. 

“The knowledge,’’ replied Lorraine; ‘that not 
one stone of Venice shall remain standing, not’ one 
of its inhabitauits be suffered to exist, if you dare so 
much even as to insult in my person the amoussador 
of the French Republic.” 

He threw off his cloak as he spoke, and displayed 
a tricoloured scarf. Tho tiaree inquisitors rose 
simultaneously, and approached him. 

“Thou! an ambassador!’’ cried Gabrielli. 

“Yes—a secret and special envoy,’’ answered 
Lorraine. “But first it was necessary that | 
should be tried and coudemned—I took the only 
means of discovering the three assassins whose 
faces have been always hidden from the world, 
Now that I have your names, signors, now that I 
have cast a ray of vengeful light into the lair of the 
Venetian tigers, my turn has come! Here are my 
credentials!’’ He tossed a packet of papers on the 
table as he spoke. “But it is enough to show you 
ouly one—this scarf—vhe flag of Rivoli, of Castig- 
lione and of Arcola, This searf I place between 
us ’—he tore it off as he spoke and threw it on the 
ground—“and I defy you all, peuple, seuate, doge 
and Council of Three, to profane it by a footstey, 
or to lay a hand upon my person.” 

Gabriel, alarmed and astounded, hastily ex- 
amined the papers Lorraine had thrown upon tie 
table, and showed them to his colleagues. 

“These papers are legal and incont:stible,’’ hc 
muttered. 





“Now;”’ ‘Continued’ Lorraine, “which of you 
dared to propos@ the assassination of Laugier—the 
murder of the French at Verona? Which of you 
ordered the’ execution of these atrocities ? Was it 
by a majority, or unanimously, that you committed 
murder‘and treason ?* Speak! You answer not.” 

“ Ambassador ‘of France though you may be,” 
said Gabrielli, “ you-‘are still amenable to the 
Council of Three, for violation of Venetian law.” 

‘ Ay,” replied Lorraine—“and I will submit to trial 
by the Council of Three when the Council of Three 
shall‘have been tried by France. But, first, the 
will of Napoleon Bonaparte must be obeyed. The 
three inquisitois of state, ing the responsibility 
of their acts, must repair to-morrow to the camp of 
the French army, unless they prefer to receive the 
French army in Venice,” 

* Insolent boaster!’’ said Gabrielli. 

**We must deliberate,” said Contarini. And the 
three judges resumed their seats. 

“ Justice must be done,” said Gabrielli, after a few 
minutes—“‘ for there is nohuman power that can 
arrest that of the Council of Three. A criminal is 
before us, but he has saved himself by pleading the 
privilege of an ambassador. One culprit escapes— 

ut there remains another. Herald! bring fortd the 
prisoner Leona.”’ 

**Leona here !”’ cried Lorraine. 

* Ah, your mother,” replied Gabrielli. 

“My mother!” replied Lorraine. “ These fiends, 
then, know all. My mother in the hand of these 
men! Just Heaven! what is to be done ?’’ 

In the meantime a familiar had entered the 
chamber, and handed a note to Gabrielli. He read 
it hastily, and a smile lit up his sinister counte- 
nance. The door was then opened and Leona 
appeared. 

* Mother!” cried Lorraine. 

“ My son !” exclaimed the unhappy woman. 

They were rushing into each other’s arms, when 
they were forcibly held apart by the familiars of 
the Inquisition. 

“Leona,” said Gabrielli, ‘faithless guardian of 
the relics of St. Mark, secret enemy of the repub- 
lic, the Council of Three condemn you to death !’’ 

“ And Lorraine, my son, what of him? What 
fate have you reserved for him ?” cried the unhuppy 
woman, who forget her own position in the danger 
of her son. 

“Gerard Lorraine,” said Gabrielli, without no- 
ticing the question, rising aud advancing towards 
him, “the three inquisitors of state will wait on 
General Bonaparte.” 

In the’ meantime he approached Gerard and 
spoke so that he alone could hear. 

“Thy mother dies by my decree, and Angela, my 
affianced, has consented to be my bride, thinking 
thut thus only she could save thee.” 

* Villain! abhorred villain!” cried Lorraine. 

“ Herald,” said Gabrielli, ‘‘ conduct the ambas- 
sédor of General ‘Bonaparte hence with all the 
honours due his rank.” 

“ Pree, free!’ cried Leona. 
my child is saved !” 

“ Mother, nother, Angela!” exclaimed Lorraine, 
in tones of anguish. ‘This is too dreadful.” 

A masked familiar approached him, and whis- 
pered and gave him a missive. 

The note which Gabrielli had received was from 
Angela. Blotted with ‘tears and writ:en with a 
trembling ‘hand, it was scarcely legible, but the 
perfidious villain to whom it was addressed made 
out enough to know that the poor girl submitted to 
his wishes. : 

He immediately despatched a familiar of the In- 
quisition to bring her to his palace, where he con- 
signed her one of the apartments in which she was 
kept sécluded, without being allowed to hold inter- 
couse with a single human being. Leona’s execu- 
was fixed for the next day. 

After having attended to this business he re- 
joined his colleagues, and not without some misgiv- 
ings departed with them on a mission to General 
Bonaparte, wnose troops were then within striking 
distance of Venice. The envoys took with them a 
large wmount of gold and diamonds, thiuking that 
the young general might easily be bribed to spare 
the perficious republic. But the wily Italians were 
foiled by the integrity of the youthful hero. He 
spurned their offer with scorn. 

“Go back,” he said, “to your doge and your 
senate. If you could proffer me the treasures of 
Venice, if you could pave your whole territory with 
gold, it would not atone for the blood you have 
treacherously spilled. The lion of St. Mark must 
lick the dust. Begone!’’ 

The humbled envoys took their departure. It 
was fortunate for them that Gerard had not yet 
made his appearance in the French camp. His story 
might have perilled the safety of Gabrielli. ‘The 
latter made his report to the senators, and tiey 
were filled with alarm. A distracted debate en- 
sued. Danger menaced the republic from witain 





** Heaven be praised. 





and without ; for there was a strong French party 
The outrages committed by the worat 


in the city. 
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part of the populace, incited by the Venctian airs- 
tocracy, h roduced a natural reaction, and/there 


was danger that the near approach)of ‘the. French 
would be the,signal for the outbreak.of a.civil 
war. 

But, having.executed his task, and leaving states-, 
men to discuas the perils of the hour, ‘Gabrielli\re- 
paired to his palace, and changing his dress, arrayed 
himeelf in the most sumptuous .apparel. . le 
neglected not to place in: his .girdle a poignard sof 
tried: temper, for he was constantly anticipating.an 
attempt upon his life, ? 

He then repaired to the chapel of ‘his palace, 
whither his servants had already conducted his an- 
happy victim. Angela stood.at the .altar, Jeoking. 
more like a.pale spectre than.e breathing women-—— 
still she was transcenderitly beautiful. The priest 
was ready for the -ceremony, ‘and when Gabrielli 
took his place, commenced the «service, But at-the 
moment when the false Venetian.advaneed .to ‘take! 
the hand of his victim:a side door.of the.chapel was 
thrown violently open, and Gerard Lorraine, fol- 
lowed by a masked familiar -of the Inquisition, 
rushed to the altar, and, seizing the bride, saved 
her from the grasp of Gabrielli 

‘* Villain,’’ shouted the excited Frenchman. “‘ You 
are foiled in the hour of your seeming triumph. 
Look up, dear Angela, you are saved !’’ 

But he had no sooner uttered these words than 
Gabrielli drew his poignardiand rushed like .a mad- 
man upon Gerard, Fortunately, the latter was pre- 
pared, and drawing a pistol from his breast, dis- 
cbarzed it point-blank at the assassin, 

With a smothered imprecation upon his lips, the 
latter staggered and fell full length before the 
altar. But he raised himself upon one arm, painfully, 
and making a last effort, gasped out : 

“I give you joy! Take your. lovely bride and be 
happy—but forget not, in your ecstasy, that your 
mother, doomed by my decrees, .is still warm in her 
grave.” 

‘It is false,” cried the familiar, advancing and 
bending over him. ‘‘ The execution was entrusted 
to me, and Leona is at liberty.” 

He threw his mask aside as he spoke, and dis- 
closed to the eyes of the dying.man the features of 
Lazaro, the fisherman. 

** Baffled.in my vengeance!” muttered Gabrielli. 
“But your triumph is short-lived. France will 
never conquer the republic, and the Council of 
Three will avenge me.”’ 

“ Die, false prophet!’ exclaimed Lazaro, as the 
windows shook with the roar of artillery. “ Listen 
te the guns of Bonaparte thundering over the 
lugoons. The people have risen to welcome their 
deliverer, and even now the French columns;are 
moving on the Square of St. Mark.” 

With a choking groan of anguish Gabrielli. fell 
back and expired. 

Lazaro had spoken only the simple truth. The 
young victor of Italy was entering Venice with his 
troops. A short, fierce struggle om Be, the contest. 
The Venetians laid down their arms, the last of the 
doges submitted ‘to the conquerar, the tricolour 
waved on the Column of St. Mark triumphantly, 





an the ‘bronze horses were destined to grace the | 


capital of ‘Franee. 

Amidst the public rejoicings there. were private 
joys to swell the general triumph. 

in the suite of the congucror were Armand de 
Preville, Julie and ‘Gervase. ‘There, too, was the 
Count de Claremont, whose rapturous meeting with 
his long-abandoned wife, Leona,.and with his son, 
whose face he had never seen, was one of those 
occurrences which the pen has not.the power to de- 
ascribe. It must be left to the imagination. 

Lazaro was generously rewarded for his devotion 
to Lorraine, or, as we must now call him, Gerard. de 
Claremont, for he assumed his father’s name. 

His services to the French Republic.required re- 
cognition, and Bonaparte, ‘as a,prelimimary step, 
placed him on his staff, with the rank of honorary 
captain. 

These friends of ours, in whose fortunes tve have 
endeavoured to interest our readers, accompanied 
es young conqueror of Italy on his return to 

aris. 

The union of Julie and “Lorraine “having been 
ronounced fraudulent and void ty the bighest 
egal aud ecclesiastical ‘authority, there was now no 

impediment and no sernuple in the way of Armand 
de Preville’s marriage with her he had loved so long 
and faithfully. 

At the same time the son and heir of the Count 
de Claremont was, with great éclat and ceremony 
united ‘to Angela the ‘Venetian. ‘Napoleon and 
Josephine graced the two-fold bridal with their 
presence. 

The Count de Claremont, with his new-found 
wie, took possession of the old Hotel de Claremont 
in Paris, which was restored to something of its 
ancient splendour. 

Gerard and ‘his ‘beantifal bride had a suite of 
apartiuents there and Gervase was attached to the 


to'the saddler's wife,mow a widow, for her husband 


suppressed ‘the insurrection of the sections. 
Rwy and a aa ourvivens of the ae 
Stic «Stars: were always weleome :guests © 
Gerard. Dhe «stirring scenes through which they 
had :passeti furnished inexhaustible topics of con- 


versation. 

Dhe Marquis die -Preville died on the field :of 
battle, but not in the service of True to 
his training, he carried his sword to «a foreigniser- 
vice and died at ‘Austerlitz, fighting .against his 


Tt was the:fortune of Armand, by sthat time «. 
rene and high «in ‘the ‘favour «of Napoleon, ‘to 
iscover his body on the field and to!seethat it was 
consigned to the grave with -honeurs due.a gallant 
soldier. <But»>theloss of ‘one'from whom ihe had 
been so long estranged :cast but a momentary 
— on'the bappinessof the younger andnobler 
rother. ’ 
Derneval, the notany,attacied ‘to the army asa 
etected «im frands upon. ithe 


imprisonment. He :soon in-confinement, ‘but, 

not before he had «made ia:full confession .of :his; 

various rascalitiesand restored. to Armand, as the 

sole heir ‘of .the de Previllefamily,a vast:sum of 

ee which he had in former.years defrauded 
em. 

‘thus, after many vicissitudes of fortune, ;pro- 
sperity and happiness crowned the deserts:of those 
worthy »persens whose career we Atvaeedt 
through .the storm of revolution, ‘the dangers ‘of. 
the Reign of Terror and the brilliant deysvof the 
hero whese star'we:leave in the ascendant. 


THE END. 








FACET IA. 


An, miss,“vhy should ‘I fear your arrows’*when 
younever hada ‘beau ?” 

Wuat és the‘form of an-escaped parrot ?—A polly- 

ne, 

You can’t -weigh-an eel with ‘scales, because'they 
have no scales, you know. 

“Heat generates motion,” Illustration—A small 
boy sitting down on a hot coal, 

‘'nz proverb says, a bird is known by his note, a 
man by iis word. As some men are.called “birds” 
we suppose they are known by their notes. 

A TRAVELLER called for mint-sauce ata hotel the 

other day, and the waiter said that they had none, 
adding ; “Our cook makes all the.minee into .pies, 
not sance.”” 
“Sue is a perfect Amazon,” remarked a pupil of his 
teacher to.a pani “ Yes,” said the other, who 
was better versed in geography than history, “I ‘no- 
ticed she had an:‘awful. big mouth.” 

THE woman who.put the kerosene, can on the 
stove-hearth while she went out to trade with « 
pediar is now keeping ‘house in acbarn,kindly loaned 
for the occasion. 





@ paragraph about a mine to hiseweetheart—com+ 

menciog thus: ‘¥uba'Mine——” when she:iater- 

rupted him with, “1 dou't cave if I do, Johu.” 
\HOUSEWA"MING, 

‘Is your honse a warm one, landlord!” ‘asked -a 
man:-imsearch 6f:a tenement. 

“It ought to be; the painter gave it two coats 
recently!” was ‘tho-rephy. 

‘ROTTEN ROW ON ‘THE EMBANKMBNT.” 

A river row, 
‘A new horse show, 

A trot on Thames's dry way ; 

ladies’ ride— 

‘And we'll bestride 

No more *‘a silent ‘highway.”’"— Punch. 

CHURCH ‘PRESERVATION. 

Mr. Guapstrone: ‘Please, ’m, isthe Church of 
England worth preserviug ? ”’ 

Brirannta: ““Worth preserving? Dear me, 
William, don’t:you know it’s been ina pickle this 
ever so long ? ”—Punch. 

A DILEMMA. 

Party (overcome bythe heat of ‘the weather) : 
“Hoy! cab!” 

Driver: “All right, sir, if you'll just walk to 
the gate.” 

Party: “‘Oh, bother ~walking to gate!” 

Driver: “ Well, sir, if you can’t get through, I 
don’t see how I can get over!’’ 

ProPHETiIC.—JOLLY OLD Jon’s ComProrTER (to 
anxious mother ‘with a son too many): “Surely. 
ma’am,and you couldn’t have said a truer word, if 





you'd died for it—he’s a right good lad, is that of 
your'n, ‘an’ if you. mak’ a sodger on bhim—an’ it’s 
nothing else he’s fit for, so I don’t deceive you—he 


establishment, “There, too, an asylum was afforded | mayn’t run and he mayn’t be took again if he do,.an’ 


had been . killed years before when Bonaparte. 
| mor #ne—somewheres or eomewheres elseif you 


A YouNG man in Grass Valley commenced to. read! 


hemayn’t grow up a disgrace an’a ruin to you—en’ 
there’s raeve Docks’ Wellingtons an’ Boneypartes 


comes across ’em’!”’ le 

A LiverPooL chap, who, during his courtship, sent 
his girl some poetry beginning, “ Was Jt a Gleam 
of Golden Hair,” was.mortitied after marriage ito see 
her hang that ‘gleam ” over the back of a- chair. 

Iv _you wish,to know on how small a quantity of 
meat-yon can subsist, .put up ata cheap boarding- 
house. There is an establishment of this kind up 
town where one sausage does for the whole house. 
hold. ‘The landlord eats ‘the sausage, and the 
boarders smell his ‘breath ! 

A LITTLE gentleman of the law, having a dispnte 
with a remarkably bulky attorney, the big man 
threatened to put him in ‘his pocket. ‘“Tf you do,” 
says Dapper, “you will ‘have more law in your 
pocket than you ever had imyonrhead.”’ 

‘EFFECTS OF ‘LIQUOR. 

“Bill, what brought bce prison'?’” 

““A couple of constables, sir.” 

ps tare nae them-after'you'? "* 

heir ; Leuppose.” 
** And had liquor anything‘to do with it ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, Bhizateased me,-so had to lick her.” 

GOOD EATING, 

A fellow bound to London ‘went on board a steam- 
boat, and, almost breathless, inquired : 

** What's the fare to Londen?” 

** Five shillings,” »was' the reply. 

* Well, I suppose yeu’ll.eatane for:that,eh?”’ 

** We'll find you in eating,” said the captain. 

“Well, cap’n s’pose I eat myself, what'll you 
charge ?’’ 


ONB YOR. GRAMMARIANS. 

Mamma : “Oh, Alfie, you must not'speak such bad 
grammar !” 

Arig: “ Why mot?” 

Mama: “Because incorrect grammar grates on 
the ear of those who. speak it well.” 
Be “Serve them fight for learning it!’— 
Judy. 


NFAT, 

‘The following is a very pleasant. relation of a. neat 

aud touching little iacident :— 
“Oh, spare mo, dear angel; one lock of your 
hair!” 
‘A bashful young lover took courage .and 
sighed ; 
“'T were a sin to refuse so.modest.a prayer, 
So take the whole wig,”’ the sweet ‘crea- 
ture replied. 
ESSAY.ON WOMEN, 

Women are dike thing-else in this avorld—a 
very mixed up affair. Accordiug to:our .own obser- 
\Vatluus tlere‘are : 

Women.good.and women bad, 
Women-gay and: women sad, 
Wowmen big: aad wouecn small, 
‘Women short and women tall, 
Women fatand:*women-lean, 
Women sweetand women. mean, 
Women young and women old, 
Women bought and women sold, 
‘Women poorand women rich, 
And a good. many more svomen ‘sich. 
SELLING CRACKERS 

The following joke, whieh recently oconre”d, under 
the teetctal régime, isteo god tobe lost. ‘A quick- 
witted topersvent ‘into ‘bar-ruom end called for 
something ‘to drink, 

“ Wedou’s sell liquor,”\saitha la w-abiding landlord. 
“ We will give you a glass, wnd*then if you want to 

va cracker, werwill sell it ‘to' you ‘for sixpence.” 

The ‘‘ good creature” was hanied down and, on 
turning ‘round to depart, ‘theuususpecting landlord 
banded him the crackers, with the remark: ‘‘ Don’t 
you wanta cracker ?* ‘Well, no T guess not ; you 
séll’em too dear. can get lots of ’em for a half- 
peuty anywhere else.” 

Denytne tAHr CHarcr.—‘I deny the charge,” 
said Catherine ‘homas, as she stood before.the desk. 
“T haveu’t read thecharge yet,” replied the magis- 
trate. ‘Don’t make any difference—I deny. it,” she 
said, tooking as determined as acrindstone, “ This 
warrant says you were drank in/Pearl Street.” “I 
deny the charge.” “And the officer says you were 
brought here, being incapatie of locomotion.” "I 
deny the charge.” “So does Beecher,” was the 
reply, “ but it won't help-either of yyou very much.” 

InrenesTIne IMMIGRATION.—Ata late exami- 
nation of the National School at Inverary, the 
Inspector having desired all of the name of Camp- 

bell to hold up their hands, not one of the children 
responded! Can it be'that, since the “MacCallum 
More—always abreast, if not ahead of the times, 
whether in science, matrimonial alliance, or scorn 
of snobbish prejudice—put three MacCallums the 
Less into business, all the Uampbells are yee: | 
south for situations in one of the firms of Lo 
A., B., C. (as the case may be) Campbell and Co. ? 





lf so, may they find, whut they have a patronymiv 
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right to élaim, fairfield: (campo bélld) and ‘lots of 
pian My slason are like Riel, ehey svill de- 
press “ NGEROUS ‘WHAPON 
a DA bs . ; & 
Papa, whose slumber ‘has “been disturbed 


( ; 
Johnny, Who wante foran old ‘Higk 
vistoly haa 401d the hopeful to. ask ‘his ma for eome 


flour. 
ee “Ma says it's all :your monsense, 


Para: “Oh, 'T “ee6,T've maiden ‘tiiétake sits 
Scotch pistol—ask her to,give you ,some.-cat- 
meal.” 


‘FAIRLY: PROPORTIONED. 

LADY’ VISITOR’ (to ‘smell ‘boy):'*So eldest 

brother’s name is Maximilian. What do you call 
Pr 


Bor: "Maxey, mum.” 

Visrror: “ And.the baby-~what's:her name?” 

Boy : * Minnie, mum.” 

Vuerror ; “Aud which ‘are'the ‘twins ?”* 

"Boy : “Jem an’ I, of course.” 

NOT TO BE CONVINCED. 

MarzrraMinias: ‘John, ‘love, you: know vyou 
said there was:sare'to be ‘something wrong’ about 
Dieppe, becanseit was foreign, aud all‘that. “Well, 
there can't be anything wrong, for I wrote to the 
agerit, and I’ve just received ingen 5 
ing there is only one apartment! un- a e 
come etn mae dS acer ore acaal 

CHoRvSs: * 
aparsment un-let in the whale town!” 

PATERPAMILIAB, (grimly) ha 
un-let in the whole:town.! Then» 


‘OmiLD OF Supenror JNroRMATION): "Do tee: knom 
here the wind comes from, gran'feyther ?” 


Graw.: “Well, ’epectfrom*theveountry, dear,” | 


Cv ofS. Is: “No ,yée're og there, gran!” 
Gran: “Well, do yer'keow?” 
C. of S.1.; “Bes, guanMeyther; reythen; svhoy 
from the windmills, ato! ve@ure!”—F un. 

A PRECOCIOUS boy wasaskedowhich»was :thegreater 
evil of the .two, hurting -another’s feeliygs.er his 
fingers. .He saidite former.‘ Rigltpmy dear child,” 
said the gratified questioner, “and *why4s it “worse 
to burtthe ‘feelings ?'”’ “Because you can’ttie'a Tag 
round them,” exclaimed the dear child, 


r ‘LOVE PUT ‘TO oe « sighing 

FEW .dayeu, a:;oung caaphe were ‘for 
the MIEIG ie matying,”” “M, me ‘bnown 
each other long, and though they knew each ‘other 
well, One evening the gallant called upon -his 
fature bride. “He bad. passed.tho previous night with 
« party.of bachelor friends, wand viidu’t **go home:till 
morning.”’ . Asa ence, wet ‘even the briglit 
eyes of his Dulcinea could drive. sleepfrom his eye- 
lids. He reclined upon.thesdla, audeuddenly dropped 
into the landof dreams. “Heayy breathing was. fol- 
lowed. y.0 dight:anovo. There ‘was-as little variation 
in the amusic asin ‘the puffing “Uf ‘a -high »pressure 
steamer, ‘The young. 2047 -began. to think .of, the 
future ; ‘then wept, . ‘shook .ber sleeping lover, 
but he snored with renewed vigour. At last.she was 
furious, and cseizing asis chair, gave it a (jerk that 
brought trim to-lis feet. “He‘stammered : 

“What's the matter, my ——” 

“Matter enough,” she replied, ‘“iI-shall dieanold 
maid before I marry. cman ‘that snores, Good 
night!’ 

She left the room—he the house, The young lady 
could not keep the .secret,and the reason why the 
maich was broken off, is now dgenerally kuown 
anong their-circie of friends, 








Tre ‘ANATOMY OF ‘A CoqUETTE.—A ‘coquette'is.a 
female general who builds her fameon.advances, A 
Coquette may be compareditotinder, which daysdteelf 
out to catch sparks, but does not always: succeed “in 
lighting up:a mateh. Men are. perverse creatures ; 
they fly that which «pursues them,’and ‘pursue that 
which flies them. ¥orwardness, theréfore, on’the 
part of a female makes them draw’ back, and ‘bavk- 
wardness draws them forward. “There will always 
be this difference between « coquette and a 
Wwomon of sense and modesty—that while .one courts 
every man, every man will court ‘the .other. When 
the coquette settles intoan old maid it is not unusual 
to see hor asstaid-and formal.as she-was previously 
versatile. 

A Querr Pxoriz.—During the last session, Mr 
Bond, an Indian surveyor, while at work in the 
Madras Presidency, to the southwest of the Palanei 
Hills, to ceatch a couple. of sthe wild: folk 
who jive in the bill jungles'of the Western Ginutes, 
These people soinetines bring honey, wax, aud 
sandal wood to exchange with the villagers for cloth, 
rice, tobacco, amd ‘betal aat,‘but they are very shy. 
The man was four feet six inches high ; he had a 


Tonwd "heatl, coarse, “binck, woolly ‘hair, antl dark 
brown skin, (The forehead was low -and slightly 
rotreating, the lower part of the dase spr. jected like | 
|| thermuzaie of «a moukey, ard the mouth, which was | 
smelhend ‘oval, with thick ‘lips, {protruded wbont an 
inch beyond’the nose,; he -bad short, dandy legs, a 
compara tivelyJong body, and arms that exteaded 
almost 4o: his skweds; the back just ‘above ‘the 
buttocks was*eoncave | he stern «ppear ‘to be 
hiueh’ prowrad¢d. “Te ‘hands. and “flugers were 
@unpy and. always. contracted, so. that. they could not 
be mudeito stretch out: quite straightand fiat’; the 
pahns and fingers were covered with shiek skin (more 


ly ‘the tips ofthe fingers); ‘the mails were 
small and imperfeet, and the feet broad amd thick- 
skinued all over, The woman was.tie: same height 


as:the:man, the -eolour of the skiu was of atyeilow 
tint, ‘the vhair ‘black, ° , end rye: sr ‘and ‘the 
features*well formed. This quaint occasionally 
eat flesh, but feed chiefly upon roots and honey. 
They have no fixed dwwelling-places, but sleep on any 
convenient spot, generally between two rocks, or ‘in 
vaves-near'which they happen to be beniglited, 








BURIED SECRETS. 


Burien ‘secrets !:thick they lie, 
Oceans wide and mountains high, 
In: the caverns, in the deep— 
Where’er mortals w: 


‘Secrets buried out of .sight, 

Yet whose ghostsiret tinight, 
Each a weird, unwelcome.guest, 
Troubling ‘hearts that fain would ‘rest, 


| Scarce we tread:antineh of sground 
{ But aisecret-may' be‘fountt ; 

Scarce we know.a liouséhold fair, 
But some secret dwelleth there, 


{ Oft a wasting life we see, 

{ O’er which doctors disagree, 
Al ! noumedicine.can cure 
Secret ilts that men-endure. 


Mother-hearts ave fnll-of :pain— 
Fathers seek repose: in -vain— 

Wives and husbands, wronged, alas? | 
Hide their secrets as. they pass. 


Secrets buried ont of -sight-; 
Skeletons that.shun the light ; | 
Some that.baunt. the hours ef: sleep 
Somethai make the:angels weep. 
Buried ‘secrets, Thick they lie, 
Ocean’ wide. and mountain high, 
Ne’er to*be-unearthed 10 gaze 
Till the last great day of days. 





M.A. K. 





GEMS, 


To speak truth and to do good is to resemble, in 
some sort, the deity we worship. 

ALL severity whieh:does not tend to.increase good 
or prevent evil‘is idle. 

Turs life is tikean inn,'in whith ‘the soul spends 
a few momonts on its journey. 
| Lueg becomes nuseless.and insipid:when we have 
| no longer either friends or enemies. 

Ir ‘is a -great error forthe he«tt to heard up the 
romands wWhich*is only graceful ‘in youth—and it is 
| dangerous, too. 
| ‘We cannot anderstand what we have never ex- 
perienced ; we need pain, were it only to’teach-us 
sympathy. ‘ 
| ‘One man begins Iife with a capital an@‘fair _pros- 

pects, and.in.a few years is.bankrupt in._purse and:re- 
putation ;.another rises:from the “mags,;and without 
ieans, friends or fortane, achieves -saceess, and 
makes himseli a name among the powerful in ‘the 
world! “How.is this’? Haply.it may /be.that.most 
men mistake their vocation. 

Success grows out of struggles to overcomondif- 
ficiilties. If there were uo difficulties there-would 
be no success. Tf there were nothing to.strug¢le for 
there would be nothing achieved. There is a hill 
before us, whieh ail active spirits endesvour -to 
moutt; ‘they run, tiey toil, they struggle, “they 
rise, 











Mustc at Homr.— Do all you ‘can ‘to ‘cultivate 
musical taste in yonr children; ‘let them bear as 
much music as possible. Jnvite some one who can 
play bright-and easy music, and let children hear it. 
‘Tre music-should be pretty, melodious and animated 
—a few songs, some easy galops or marches, and 
perhaps a.quiet little piece or two, Make them un- 
derstaud «that they must listen to music .in-siteuee, 
| Dhey are not allowed tortalk while others ave speak - 
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think more of music¢,-and te «ppreciate it more highly. 
There is nothing to prevent children from taking up 
music as naturally as reading aud writing. Tho 
motes and the alphabet,should be learned.at the some 
time, At five andvsix,ehildrenilearn tosing natur- 
‘@lly and. easily, and‘little songs and-exercises*sliould 
be mingled-with the lessons ‘of ‘the primary reading 
and gpelling book. , Exgerienco teaches that neatly 
ail children who.can’speakemay be taught to read 
vocal musio.and:to sing. Some knowledge of nrusic 
should'form a -patt “of every. cliild's education. At 
the same'time, itis, evident that it is, often nseless to 
garry a child through long course of musical study 
when:heor she has mo special raptitude forit. If 
they do not care for it, let them setnily it enough to 
understand its .general *prinviplas, and then, uuless 
they voluntarily express a desire to pursue its stady, 
det them, give itary. : 





STATISTLCS. 
IrtsH# SrarTisties.—From “the report of the 
| Commissioners of Public Works (ireland) for 1874- 
| 75, just issued, it appears that under the Landlord 


|. and Tenant Acts, 1870°and 1872, 33 and 34 Vic, c. 
| 46, eud°85 and 36 Vio. ©.'82, the nuniber of applica- 
| tions received during *the year ending the 3rd. of 


, 1875, was seventy-nine,; the sum issued:by 


| the Board im that period being +46,2851., with the 
| amounts 


advanced .im: previous :years: make a totul 
of :238,3501. advanced ‘to “tenants ‘to aid them in 
purchasing’ their ‘holdings. “The greater number of 
‘the purchases in :aid of which loans .have ‘been 


| @ranted were made jin “theiLanded Hstates Court, 
|| ander the 45th »section-of theiAct of 1870. Under 
| the 44th section of ' that iAet,-whero thre parchase is 
| made by agreement between landlord and tenaat, 


confirmed by specidl order ofthe Coutt,:there have: 


| been,.sinee ‘the commencement, .only eight Jlo.us, 
|| amountiggsto 10,4471, twouof i 


, amountins te 


| O)6621., were- the .past'financial yar. 
| Under’thewmending ‘Act df BB72,sec. l-and swh sec. 
‘8, when the sale of the hdlding takes place hy agree- 


ment between landlord and Aenant, withoutany 
ings in the Oourt, ‘the Bom shave made 


preceedi 
saunas abeaitiar a0 amen ate the sums 
‘advanced amounting ‘to . Bight of theav 


|| came within’ the ~past year, fhe sums aitvanced in 


of ‘them amounting to 6,010. 


From 


respect 
| schedule showing the muarber of cases (in whicis 


advances have been made to tenants forthe pur- 
ehaee of their holdings, stating the amonnt of tic 
purchase-mioney, ‘the «sum “adyanced ‘by the Board, 
‘the mumber of ‘acres purchased, with the annua! 


| reht and valuation of the rsamemp to ithe 3ist of 


Mareh, 1875, it seems:thathe gross total.of anpli- 
eants has been412 ;'the emountef purchase-mroncy ., 
4005551. 143. 4d.; the amount advanced, 239,350!. « 
the amount of Jand, 5 meres, 2 .roeds, 3) 
perches; annual rent, 16,0047. 6s, Ad.; and teus- 


ment valuation, .14,532/..2s. 








MISCELLUANHOUS. 


Fris:remarked that inwudations at Toulouse seer 
to’be periodical, hey oceurred in 1815, 1835, ant? 





1855. 

_A ROLL of ‘Baik Notes,-valne:8001., was last week 
left-by:adadysat the office af the Ourates’ .Augmen- 
tation Fund. 

‘Tux ‘five picture of“ King ‘Charles the Secont 
going to'the Parliament Houses after the lestora- 
tion’’ has. been purchased by tine Queen. 

PwLuBeEL! bas this vear been selected as the 
locale for the National Welsh Histeddfodd, ~wiich is 
to occupy ‘four days of tire last week in August. 

‘Tur Greék Arche logical Suciety issatlast begia- 
ing totake down the:great ‘Venetian tower, called 
“the tower of Acciaiulo,” which obstracts:a gress 
part of the Propy lea on the Acropolis. 

‘Tu tinest.example,of aliving sturgeon may be 
seen .at the Manchester Aquavinm, It is over Sft. 
long ‘and of extraordinary girth. The specimen 
be‘ame et ugled mthe fish-weirs'at Morecambe Bay, 
aud was with dificutpy secured. and safely -traus- 
ported.to Mauchester. 

Lone aND ‘Suonr Larz.—The man who lives 
abstemiousty, Whowvoids all stimulants, takes light 
exercise, never overtasks himself, indulges in no 
exhausting passions, feeds liswmind and heart on ne 
exciting material, has no debilitating pleasures, its 
nothing’ ruille his temper, is sure, ‘barring accidents, 
to.spin.out his ‘life to the longest limit which it ie 
possiblwito attain ; while he who incessantly feeds 
on high-seasoned food, whether material or mental, 
futivwes his body or brain ty ‘hard labour, exposes 


himself toiiflammatory diseases, seeks coutiny «i +x- 
citement, gives loose rein to his passions, frets at 
every trouble, andvenjoyn butiitsle repose, is barning 





| ing, and they must give the same attention when-any 
‘one plays or sings. “By this means they will learn to 


the-candle at both-vends, awd is sure to short a his 
days. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bivure BeLtl.—We cannot insert. your advertisement in 
the form in which it is written, 

Satire Renwte.—Unless the husband ever in any way 
acknowledge any liability he cannot be sued for any 
debts contracted by the wile prior to her marriage. 

VioLet,—It is related of the celebrated General Mon- 
tecuculi that he ordered an omelet oneFriday ; but being 
huniury desired to have some bacon sliced in it A 
thunderstorm came in, and a loud clap was heard just as 
the dinner was served, The general took up the dish, 
threw the contents out of the window, and, facing the 
thunder, exclaimed with a strange mixture of detiance 
= superstition, “ Voila bien du bruit pour une ome- 

ette !" 

Buiacx Prisce.—The and measurement of recruits 
for the British Light ‘Cooaley regiments are not fixed 
with rigid uniformity, About the age of twenty isa 
g00:1 time of life for a youth to join. Five feet seven in- 
cbes is a good average height, and thirty-nine or forty 
inches round the chest is periiaps a trifle above the 
averaze measurement in that direction, The measure 
should be passed underneath the clothinz. 

Apkta.—The last words of this patriotic monarch are 
meiworable for the noble moral for kings which they con- 
tain. ‘I have aimed at justice,” said he tothose around 
him; “ but what king eau be certain that he bas always 
followedit? Perhaps I have dove much evil of which I 
amignorant. Frenchmen, who vow hear me, I address 
ayself to the Supreme Being and to re . I find that 
kinys are happy but in this—that they have the power of 
doiug good,” 

X. Y. Z.—In the tenth century there was a prevalent, 
nay almost universal idea, that the end of the world 
was approaching. Many charters began with these 
words: “ As the world is now drawing to its close.” An 
army marching under the Emperor Otho I. was so terri- 
tied vy an eclipse of the sun, which it couceived to an- 
nouuce this consummation, ag to disperse hastily on all 
sides. As this notion seems to have been founded on 
some confused theory of the Millennium, it died away 
wuen the seasons proceeded to the eleventh century with 
tueir usual regularity. 

Tuomas.—A poor Macedonian soldier was one day 
leading before Alexander a mule laden with gold for the 
king's use ; the beast being so tired that he was not able 
either to gaor sustain the load, the mule-driver took it 
off and carried it himself with great difficulty a con- 
sideravle way, Alexander, seeing him just sinking un- 
der the burden and about to throw it ou the grouad, 
cried out, “ Friend’ do not be weary yet: try and earry 

it quite through to thy teut, for it is all thy own.” 

Jox,—The piety of Dr. Johnson, in some instances, 
bordered on superstition, He was willing to believe in 
preternatural agency, and tiought it not more strauge 
tat there should be evil spirits than evilmen. Even 
the question about second sight held him ia suspeuse. 
**Second sight,” says Mr. Peanant, “is a power of 
secing images impressed on the organs of sight by the 
power of fancy, or on the fancy, by the disordered spirits 
operating om the mind. It is the faculty of seeing 
spectres or visious which represent an event actually 
passing at a distuuce or likely to bappeu on a future day. 
in 177la gentleman, the last who was supposed to be 
possessed of this faculty, had a boat at seaiu a tem- 
pestuous night, and, beivg anxious for his freight, 
suddenly started up aad said his meu would be drowned, 
for he had seen them before hiw with wet garments and 
dripping locks, The eveut corresp uded with his dis- 
ordered fancy. Auithus,” continues Mr, Peunant, ‘‘a 

distempered imayinuation, clouded with anxicty, m 
make an impressio. On the spirits,as persons trouble 
aud restless with indignation see, various forms and 
figures while they lie awake in bed.” 

AsuNbaNs Prupxnrta sow Nockr.—The anthor of a 


speech, sermon or lecture has no copyright in his words, 
uniess he takes means to protect himself under the 
statute 5ani 6 Will, IV,, c. 65. A hearer may geverally 


giveas good an account of such discourses as he can, 
provided he is careful not to trespass upon the authors 
published version of the sume mutter. By the above 
statute it is enacted thit a lecturer who wishes to secure 
to himself the sole liberty of publishing his lecture 
must givea written notice of his intention to deliver 
the said Jectur: to two justices living within five miles 


of the place where it is proposed that the lecture shail 
be delivered, and such notice must be given two days 
be‘ore the lecture is delivered. The above Act also con- 


tains a special provision as to lectures delivered in a 

‘rsity of public school or college, or ou any public 
t or vy any individual in virtue of auy zit, 
endowment or foundation. 2, Amrutear dramatic enter- 
tainmenats muy be lawlully given iu a schvolroom or 









not come within the provisions of the er 
theatres, simply because they are not 
the public performance of'stage plays. The persons also 
who act in these amateur entertainments do not incur 
any penalties imposed by the said Act because they do 
not.act for hire, The Westminster School boys annually 
act, as @mateurs, in an unlicensed bi . 3. Your 


for regulating 
or devuted for 


handwriting is remarkably good, it iss for any 
purpose for which handwriting is required, The cus- 
tom of tolling-a bell at a fixed hour in the evening, 


which still prevails at many places, is usually thought 
to have originated in the practice of ringing the curfew 
bell, which practice, however, was abolished as long ago 
as the year 100, that is in the reign of Henry I. What- 
ever such tolling of a bell may now mean, whether at 
that signal certain gatesare required to be clo 
say certain servant malds are required to be i 
certainly does not signify, as the curfew did, that at its 
ringing all lights and fires should be exting ed 5, 
Consult the Editor of “‘ The Lithographer” on the sub- 
seborthe jourual is published by Messrs. Wyman and 
s, 6. The copyright in engraving lasts for the term 
of twenty-eight years, commenciug from the day of first 
publishing thereof. ft might be said that the Act does 
uot prohivit a copy of such engraving made in crayons 
and by hand. because the terms of the prohibition ex- 
tend only to engraving, etching, lithography, orany other 
mechanical process vy which priuts or impressions of 
drawing are capavle of being multiplied indefinitely, 
But if this is so, crayon drawings of comparatively re- 
cent pictures, ete., must be prohibited by the more re- 
cent statute, 25 and 26 Vict.,c.68- ‘iis Act declares in 
reference to paintings, drawings and photographs. that 
the exclusive right of copying, engraving, reproducing 
aud multiplying them by any means s belong to the 
author, being a British subject or resident within the 
dominions of the Crown, for the term of his life aud 
seven years after hisdeath. It would thus appear that 
crayon copies of the artist’s intings to whom you 
allude caunot just sow be legally gold without the per- 
mission of the proprietor of the copyright- 
THE BENZVOLENT WOLF. 
A wolf—uot iu the least alarmel 
To meet a shepherd quite unarmed— 
A-‘idreased him iu a civil way 
With, “ Tell me now, my friend, I pray, 
A truly I would like to know) 
hy wolves by men are hated so? 
I see no reason, I protest, 
Why you should deem me such a pest | 
Reflect a bit, and, on my wor 
You'll own your spite is most absard, 
My skin—you need not to ve told— 
Protects you from .the wet and eold, 
And guards you also, in your ease, 
Against a thousand stinging fleas ; 
My claws are poteat to defy 
‘The mischief of the evil eye, 
Nor need you feel the least alarm, 
D-fended by this counter-charin ; 
O: bruises, too, my fat is sure 
To work, ‘tis kuown, a ready cure——” 
* Enough !” the shepherd said, “enough! 
Too long I've heard this silly. staff. 
Suppose your boastful words were true, 
We owe uo gratitude to you. 
Graut that you serve some useful end, 
*Tis vastly more than you intend, 
Aud, judging by that simple test, 
You're but.a wicked wolf at best ; 
Moreover, it is plainly true, 
No good in life you ever do; 
*Tis clear, by what yourself have said, 
You're good for naught till you are dead |” 


MORAL, 


How many men we find 

Whose benelactions call to mind 

The boastful wolf! who never give 

A thonght to mercy while they live, 

Bat after death, by lucky chauce, 

Some useful purpose may advance, 

No thanks to them—whose living will 
Delighted but im doiug ill! J. Ga. 8. 


W. M. W., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspuud with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony: 

jennem, twenty-five, rather tall, nice looking, would 
like to ¢orrespoud with’a young lady; she must be do- 
mesticated, 

Emitia, twenty-three, tall and fair, wishes to corre- 
spond witha respectable dark young man; @ carpenter 
preferred, 

Mac, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, would 
like to correspond with an amiabie young lady with a 
view to matrimony; she must be good tempered and 
loving. 

J, E.H.S,, twenty-one, light carly hair, handsome 
features, and has an income of 3001, wishes to correspond 
with oa loving and accomplished young lady with au iu- 
come. 

Roxwanp, a clerk, twenty, tall, fair, considered very 
good lookiuy, and has au excelleut future before him, 
wishes to correspond with a nice looking, quiet young 
laly. 

Buveng.t, nineteen, wishes to correspond with a re- 
spectable young man about twenty-five; she is fond of 
home, domesticated, aud refined, but has no money, and 
is dirk and suort, 

Vextras, a gentleman, twenty-five, in the medical pro- 
fession, would like to correspond with a young lady 
avoat twenty-three with a view to matrimouy; some 
weans desirable, 

Letcestex Donson, a railway clerk, wishes to corre- 
spond with a respectable youag lady about twenty or 
thereabouts. “L. D.” is tweuty-two, 5ft, 9in., and is 
considered handsome by his friends. 

Emityr A. B, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark 
gentleman in a comfortable position; she is rather tall, 


brownish eyes, brown hair, considered not 

looking, wishes to correspond with a young woman mite 
a view to matrimony; sie must be fond of home andj 
music ; a blonde preferred. . hil 
Bicakrpo, tw. two, Sit. 9in., fresh complexion, eyes 
blue, fair hair considered looking, by his com- 
rades, wishes to correspond with a young witha 
Md to marriage; she must be good loskiug and fond of 


Lizzizg and Epira, two friends. wish to correspond 
with two young men with mview to matriages * Lizzie” 
is nineteen, a sg came wr aon eave aud fine ficure, 
‘ Edith,” e , bine eyes,. mediun 
height ; both will Reve tasa on their marriaye. 
Sam ait Tiz Biocx, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. 7in,, dark, good looking, wishes to correspond with 
.. a view to matrimony ; respondent 
should be about twenty, medium-heixbt, fair, good look. 
, 00d tempered, anu fond of home. 
LANCHE, twenty-two, tall, fair,and very good tem. 
pered, would like to correspon! with «a gentleman with 
a view to matrimony; she has a good home aud 4@ little 
money ; a city jyetaichess preférred. : 
Maagraa wishes to correspoud with a gentleman with a 
view to mariners tall one preferred. . She is 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair, dark gray 
eres, is loving, domesticated, ‘pretty, and interesting 
ng. ) 
Lizatz E. would like to correspond with a-gentleman 
with a view to matrimony; he must have an incom 
sufficient to ta wife comfortably ; she would like 
him to be tall, dark and amiable. “Lizzie” is twenty. 
five, medium heizht, fair, thoroughly domesticated, au 


5 
BI-ME-NOT and) VioLEr, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two dark y men with a view to 
matrimony ; respondents should be rather tall, of gooi 
conuexions, and fond of home, age from twenty-six to 
twenty-eight, “For,set-me-not and Violet” are of me- 
dium height, of loviny disposition, and domesticated. 
Pouncrualitg and Sosaistr, two seamen ‘in Uer 
Majesty's Navy, wish to correspond with two ladies with 
a view to matrimony, They are of a medium height and 
both very intelligent, Each is twenty-two, ‘The ladies 
~ be eighteen to twenty, domesticated and fond 
i?) ome, 

Lone.y Tom and Ivreagstine BILL, two seamen in 
Her Majesty's Navy, wiah to correspoud with two young 
ladies with a view greg Each twenty-four; 
they are of medium height and good looking, The 
ladies must’ be’ from twenty to twenty-two, amiable 
tempers and of a loving di ition, 

CoMMuNicaTIONS R&CEIVED, 


ACHILLEs by—“* Bluebell,” nineteeen, short, dark, not 
pretty, but loving and well educated, is poor but do- 
mesticated and retined, 

E. J. A. by—‘James P.,” a widower of means safl- 
> aaa tey *. age suitable, has one child 3 years 
r) 

Autuoe, an Irishman, by—‘ Jeanett,” nineteen, hazel 
eyes, dark brown hair, educated, well-connected and is 
sure she would make his home happy, : 

Fxeo B. by—*Eumie,” seventeen, fait, considered 
very good looking, and is highly respectable and accom- 
plishe., 

Catvertox Hatt by—‘* Hallie,” who is 5ft. 7in., cou 
sidered handsome, oun play guitar aud piano, his a good 
voice, is domesticated, and will.make a lov wife, 

Lovetry Eucey D. by-* Frank," a sailor, twenty-three, 
well educated and affectionate, aud cousidered good loo.: 


ing. ' 
Fonwx Jot M. C. by—“ E. C.,” who is the age fosirad, 
very tuir, and of a ete disposition, has a knowledge o 
housekeeping, and’ would maxe a loving wife. — 

T. E. &. by—* B.G.,” who is nineteen, dark ¢omplexion 
aud loving disposition, with a knowledge of housexesy- 


i 

is ty—‘‘ Theddore,” twenty-two, 5ft, Gin., fair 
complexion, considered handsome; thiaks she is .1l he 
requires, x 

$. H. by—Nelly,” who thinks she would suit hin; 
she is tall, dark and good loosing, would make a good 
wife; she is respectable and domesticated and can make 
a shilling go as far as two. 

Acworza by—‘Lilla” belonging to the respectbale 
working cluss, “ Lalia.” is not a widow, and tuiuks 
“ Almora” is just the sort of a man she would try to 
make happy ‘ 

Joux H. by—‘‘ Margaret P.,” eighteen, respectably 
connected, light brown hair, dark gray eyes, is very 
loving, and a good housekeeper; her mother beiug dead 
she has kept her father’s house for three years; aud by 
—* s, M.,” who thinks she could meet all his wishes. 

Aut the Back Nompens, Parts ani Vo.umgs of the 
“TLonpox Reaver” are in at and may ba had at tas 
Otfice, 834, Strand; or will be sent to any part of tas 
United Kingdom Post-free for ‘Tares-halipence, digas 
pence, aud Five Shillings aad Bigacpaaes essa, 

Tus Loxpeos Rwapes, Post-fres, Tarsa-halfpeacd 
Weekly; or Quarterly Que Shilling and Bigatpeuce. 

Lurs axp Fasuos, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Saveu Sail 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Ever rsopr's Jourgsat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Sixpence. 


o*. Now Ready Vor. XX(V. of Taz Lowpox Resvets 


Price 4s; 6d. 
Also, the Trig and [wpaxts Vou XXIV., Priva Osa 


Peni 
NOTICE. — Part. 147, for Juty, Now Basly, Pris? 
Sixpence, post-free Eigiutpeace, 








N.B.—Corresponpewts muse Appress ragre Lere hy 
to tas Epirox or “Tus Lonvox Raavau,’ 33. Socs’ 


C, 

+it We cannot undertake to roturn Rejiectei Mii 
cripts. As they are seu6 to us voluacaruy, a .t2>-5 
should retain copies, 





fair complexion, dark huir and blue eyes, 
goo'l looking, age about-tweuty, and would make a loving 
wile. + ; 
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other similar piace which is noé licensed, Such places do 





JUAN, twenty-three, , 58, \ Sia., fresh complexion, 
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